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THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
FRANCIS RAWDON HASTINGS, 


EARL OF MOIRA, 
BARON RAWDON, 


Sc. Se. 


— — = 
My Lon d, 


Wurx! requeſted permiſſion 
to dedicate theſe pages to your Lordſhip, it was 
not merely with the hope that the name of a 
good and of a great man might ſave them from 
periſhing with the trifles of the day: It has been 
the fate of many works, to bear in their Dedica- 
cations, the high ſounding titles of great men, 
who, from the very nature of their ſubjects, were 
incapable of underſtanding them. But, my Lord, 
from your knowledge of the Eaſtern languages, 

and 
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and particularly of the Perſian, this work is ad- 
dreſſed to your Lordſhip with peculiar propriety; 
and, however inconſiderable, I truſt it will be re- 
ceived, as a proof of the very ſincere reſpect, 
with which I have the honour to be, 


My Lord, 
Your Lordſhip's obedient 
and humble ſervant, 
WILLIAM OUSELEY. 


London, Sept. 12, 1798. 8 
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degree of eminence in any ſcience; that the theory of 
-muſical ſounds cannot be perfectly comprehended by him 
who is unacquainted with the gammut, and that the 
_ greateſt ſcholar muſt have undergone the drudgery of 
the alphabet.* 

And encouraged by the example of ſo illuſtrious a 
critic as Quintilian, who thinks nothing unconnected 
with the art of Oratory, which is neceſſary to the 
formation of an eloquent ſpeakerf, I began to regard as 
no inconſiderable branch of Eaſtern literature, the ſtudy 
of the Graphic art, as cultivated among the Perſians ; 
without a knowledge of which no man can be pro- 
nounced a perfect Orientaliſt. 

Anp having, by theſe conſiderations, given a degree 
of importance to the ſubjet I was about to undertake, I 


„ „% If what appears little, be univerſally deſpiſed, nothing greater can be attained ; tor 
*4 all that is great Was ut Giſt licile, and role to its preſent bulk by gradual accefions 
4 and accumulated labours,”—) ohafou's Rambler, No, 63. 

4 * dive contemnentes (4nquam parvs, guz privs diſcimus fiudia,” &c,—" Ego 
„ £48 BAY] eee IU) eee BlLGRuin, bus quo tee nas pulls bert, latendum 
„ell, nec ad wiliue ci ſummanm nib precedentibus initiis provenice, ad minors ills, fed 


+ gue 6 negligas, pon ut majuribus lacue, deuten me non roculabo,” Ac. 
naturally 


laſs ; arater ; Procm, Lib, i, 
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naturally became deſirous to know the cauſe why others 
had ſo long neglected it; from the evident utility of a 
work, which might tend to remove the obſtacles oppoſed 
to the ſtudent on his very firſt ſetting out, (and which 
muſt be overcome before the object of his purſuit can be 
attained) it appeared ſtrange that no perſon had under- 
taken the taſk, and I lamented that it was left for one ſo 
inſufficiently qualified as myſelf to execute. 

Bur on the commencement of the following work, I 
diſcovered the cauſe of this neglect, for the difficulty of 
arrangement, and the extreme dryneſs of the ſubject have 
proved ſuch, as, more than once, have nearly forced 
me to abandon the deſign, and muſt have deterred from 
the proſecution of it, any perſon not poſſeſſing a con- 
ſiderable ſhare of patience and perſeverance. 

Wiru ſcarce any other qualification than theſe, I un- 
dertook the work, and have collected in the following 
pages, and endeavoured to arrange in ſome degree of or- 
der, the ſcattered obſervations 1 had made during the in- 
fancy of my acquaintance with the Perſian language 
when, in attempting to decipher Manuſcripts, a conſider- 
| a 2 ablc 
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perfection : no ſyſtem of rules, however well arranged, 
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able portion of time was neceſſarily conſumed, which 
ſuch a work as I now offer to the public, might, perhaps, 
have ſaved. 


Warn we reflect on the difficulties that frequently oc- 
cur among ourſelves, in reading the familiar letters of 
our friends: when we conſider that many are puzzled in 
deciphering even what has been written by themſelves, we 
to the learner of a new language, and a ſtrange charac- 
ter: a character, too, that, from its conſtruction, and the 
facility with which combinations may be formed, allows 
the writer to indulge in infinite liberties. It is therefore vain 
to expect that a work of this nature can even approach 


being capable of governing the caprices of the Penman. 

I an, notwithſtanding this, induced to hope, that the 
following Eſſay, ſuch as it is, may prove of ſome ſervice to 
the Perſian ſcholar ; for ſuch an Aſſiſtant I have often 
wiſhed, when ſtruggling with the various difficulties that 
ariſe from the hurry, negligence, or fancy of tranſcribers : 
and to the Student, in à ſimilar embarraſſment, who can- 
not 
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not have the advantages of oral inſtruction, this work is of- 
fered. Cloſe application, however, with patience and perſe- 
verance, which, as I before mentioned, are indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſlary, will ſoon render my labours ſuperfluous. But, above 
all, tranſcribing for two or three hours every day, from 
manuſcripts correctly written, will prove of ſervice to the 
learner; and this may be done, even at a time when he is 
nearly ignorant of the language, and the meaning of ſe- 
veral words in the original. Such a practice, continued 
for a few weeks, will inſenſibly furniſh the memory with 
phraſes, which a Dictionary will at leiſure explain: Nay, 
without the aſſiſtance of ſuch a work, from analogy, and 
the frequent recurrence of any particular word in con- 
ſtruction with others, the learner may frequently aſcertain 
the ſenſe of a paſſage, and acquire, in the mean time, the 
moſt uſeful habit of reflection. Information, obtained in 
this manner, by his own induſtry, will prove not only more 
grateful to the Student, but I can venture to affirm, in- 
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finitely more profitable than that which he indolently derives 
from the labours of another, At all events, the practice 
of frequent tranſcribing from correct originals, will in- 

fallibly 
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fallibly promote the object of this work, by rendering the 
written character caſy and familiar. 

Anp that the Student muſt be perfectly acquainted 
with the written character, before he can expect either 
profit or pleaſure from his Oriental purſuits, is obvious 
from the conſideration, that the great maſs of Aſiatic Lite- 
rature (and particularly Perſian) yet remains in manu- 
ſcript ; to the labours of ſome learned German and 
valuable works in Arabic that have iſſued from the preſs; 
but of Perſian, until the inſtitution of the Aſiatic $o- 
ciety, (from which, much is to be expected) five or ſix 
compoſitions alone, of any merit, have appeared in priat : 


in Holland, during the laſt century, and recently in 


England, if we except partial extraQs, ſcattered through 
Dictionaries, Grammars, and works of « ſimilar nature, 
Yer, that innumerable treaſures will reward the pains 
of him, who ſhall explore the mine of Perſian literature, 
I am well perſuaded, more from the united teſtimonies of 
others, who have devoted themiclves to the ſtudy of it, than 
from any ſuperficial knowledge, which I have hatherto becn 
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able to acquire of the Eaſtern languages; but by thoſe 
unacquainted with the literature of Aſia, the praiſes which 
Orientaliſts beſtow on the writers of that country, are 
aſcribed, leſs to their intrinſic merits, than to the partial 
enthuſiaſm of a commentator, employed on a favorite ſub- 
ject: as thoſe who poſſeis no muſic in their ſouls, and are 
dead to all the powers of harmony, can read without emo- 
tion, and are unable to comprehend the moſt animated, or 
deſcriptive paſſages of a Rouſſeau, or a Burney. 

On the characters uſed by the ancient Perſians, I have 
not, in this Eſſay, offered any obſervations, reſerving that 
branch of Oriental Antiquities, for the ſubject of inveſtiga- 
tion in a future work“. Neither have I enquired into the 
probable nature of thoſe learned writings, which, as Nizamt 
aſſures us, in his Hiſtory of Alexander the Great, were 
tranſlated, after the conqueſt of Perſia, into the native lan- 
guage of the Victorious Prince, They have, it is to be 
feared, periſhed in the lame tide of Time, which has 


* Alphabets of the Prblov! and Zend, are given in that admirable work, * De Fatis 
„ Linguarum Orientalivem Commentatio,” Vienna, 76, Folio, 
effaced 
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effaced the ancient painting, celebrated by the Perſian poet: 
ſo fatal to Grecian literature, and ſtill moulder in an obſcure 
corner of the Byſantine, or of ſome Monaſtic Library, would 
be no unworthy object of curious inquiry. Although 1 
have ſtudied, in the following pages, to repreſs a natural 
tendency to the inveſtigation of antiquities, and have re- 
ſerved much for future diſcuſſion, yet I muſt here antici- 
pate a remark, which many -of my readers will probably 
make, that, of the notes and obſervations ſcattered 
through this work, the greater number inclines to that 
* favourite ſubjeR ;” in excuſe, I plead the very intereſting 
nature of that country's antiquities, whoſe language, and 
modern character, I have principally treated of; that coun- 
try, to whoſe ancient monarchs, all the princes of the 
known world bowed the head“, while they © reigned 


from India, even unto Ethiopia, over an hundred, and 


+ Thus fwith Cyrus, king of bete, The Lord GOD of Heaven, hath given me 
+ 4 the kingdoms of the en, Ac.“ Ears Chap, L v. 2, 


4 


4 ſeven 
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« ſeven and twenty provinces“: ſitting in Imperial ſtate, on 
ſplendid thrones, adorned with all the 


« Wealth of Ormus and of Ind, 
« Or where the gorgeous Eaſt with richeſt hand, 
« Showers on her kings, Barbaric pearls and gold.. 


Oy thoſe Perſian monarchs, the gilded palaces, ſituated 
in the various quarters of their wide extended dominions, 
realized, in magnificence and beauty, all that we can con- 
ceive of Aſiatic ſplendor, or of edifices raiſed by magic pow 
er, dazzling the eyes of mortal gazers ; but of thoſe palaces, 
the majeſtic ruins yet to be ſeen, while they remain a vene- 
rable record of the nation's former greatneſs, afford ample 
ſubje& for melancholy reflexions, on the decay of empires, 


* Either, Chap, L verſe 1, 


4 Mikos's Faradiſe Loft, Book II. To this Eaftern ſplendor, the poet Spent: alſo 
dlludes, is his Facry Queen, Book III. Canto 4, 


*% The Wealth of d, Kad, and pomp of Perfian kings,” 


b and 


— 
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and the revolutions effected by time: for now, to uſe the 
words of a Perſian poet“: 


The ſpider holds the veil in the palace of Ceſar, 
« The owl ſtands centinel on the watch-tower of Afraſiab.” 


And to the mildneſs of a happy climate alone, we are 
probably indebted for the preſervation of thoſe ſculptured 
figures, and myſterious inſcriptions, that ſtill decorate the 
walls of the royal apartments, where the victorious 
Alexander celebrated his triumph over the fallen Darius, 
and in which the lovely Thais, by the fide of the 
Grecian hero, © ſat like a blooming Eaſtern bride,” —and, 
but too ſucceſsfully, urged him to deſtroy, in one fatal 
hour of amorous intoxication, the metropolis of the Per- 
ſian empire, and of the world, with one of the nobleſt 


* ++ Pordch-darce mikend der kular-i- keylar ankiboot, 
++ Boomy nubet mizend bes kumbed i-Atraclaub.” 


Soc the original Ferkian, is Jones's Grammar, p, 104, 

ls thels words, and they were happily applicd, did the tnumplant Turk, Mabomear 11, 
exclaim, when, having given e final blow to the Roman Empire, bn 1455, by the king 
of Conflantivople, (where the Greck Lagos fell) be copmcnplaicd the Koyal Faloce of 
his venquiſlked for, which prefenicd is his view e dicary C of avec and dedulatiun. 
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INTRODUCTION. XV 
ficent palace of the Sons of Cyrus“. 


Yer, however conſiderable may be its majeſtic re- 
mains, ſtill tobe ſeen above ground, it is moſt probable that, 
within the precincts of the ruined palace, treaſures, much 
more precious in the antiquary's eſtimation, from long 
concealment, lie buried in the duſt of more than twenty 
ages. To drag theſe into open day, from the dark receſſes 


* The city of Perſepolis, which covered the extenſive plain of Chebe/minar, muſt have 
ſoon yielded to the conflagration, and become an eaſy prey to the flames, the houſes 
(which were probably but flight fabricks) being principally conſtructed of cedar and 
cypreſs wood ; But the Palace, fituated on a rifing ground, about 400 paces from the city, 
was compoſed of ſuch excellent materials, and conftrufied with ſuch admirable Hk ill, that 
a great part of it ſucceſsfully oppoſed the progreſs of the fire, and has reliſted the aflaults 
of above 2-00 years. lu the beginning of the preſent century, Monſ. Le Bruyn, publiſhed 
engravings of ſeveral hundred figures cut in relief, which yet remained upon the walls ; 
leaving for future viſitors to copy, ſuch a prodigious number of ſculptures, that, according 
to ſome travellers (Herbert, Mandelſlo, Kc.) it would require no common degree of in 
duflry in an able antift 16 make drawings of them all in the ſpace of fevers! months, 
When viviucd is 16429 by dir Thon. Herbert, not only the images cut in marble remained 
uu periett prefervation, but even the gilding on the walls, and on the drapery of ſome 
hgures, retained its original luſtre, Time, boweres, graduall) finks many valuable frag- 
ments deeper in the earth and others, from the daily dilapidations of tlc peaſants, may be 


found in the bumble walls of the wcighbouring collage: 
b 2 of 
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of oblivion, is a ſpecies of enjoyment for which the princes. 
of the Eaſt, who poſſeſs the power of indulging it, feel not 
the inclination; and is, I fear, a degree of luxury far 


beyond the reach or privileges of a ſolitary European 
traveller ! 


And that valuable and moſt curious ſubterranean 
fragments ſtill exiſt at Perſepolis, is an opinion which I 
have adopted, not merely from the probability that ſimilar 
treaſures lie hidden among all viſible ruins of conſiderable 
antiquity, but from the poſitive teſtimonies, and ſtrong 
conjectures of ſeveral ingenious travellers*, Of the figures 

at 


* |] have bern affured by the Chevalier Clergeau de la Barre, that among the ruins of 
Babylon and Perſepolis, moſt curious and valuable antiques are daily diſcovered, many of 
» hich ace depolucd in the cabinets of the European Conſule, refident in the vicinity of 
thoſe places, This ingeaious Frenchman, whom I had the pleaſure of meeting in Hol- 
land, ſoon aficr his rexurs from the Eaft, (is the various countries of which be had ua 
velled tor iwelve years | has bite O been prevented by domeltic mixfourtunce, and the civil 
calamiiies of lis county, from ofiering to the pelle, bus admirable clletuon of drawings, 


talen from the molt veneratile monuments of antiguity in Iadia, Feria, Arabis, and the 
Levant, In the defans of Aria, be diſcorcred and afcrnigined the fituation of » fine 


and very ancient temple, not marked in any map, nor defcribed by any traveller , but wa 
Cc 
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at the monument of Ruſtam, (in the vicinity of Perſepolis) 
ſuppoſed to repreſent that celebrated warrior and his 
favourite miſtreſs, the lower parts are concealed in heaps 
of ſtones and accumulated rubbiſh, which hide perhaps, 
at the ſame time, ſome ancient inſcriptions, or other in- 
tereſting ſculptures. And on that ſpot, not far from the 
royal palace, where, in the opinion of Sir Tho. Herbert, 
the famous temple of Diana ſtood, nothing ſtrikes the view 
but continued piles of earth, wherein, (to uſe the words 
of that well-informed writer) doubtleſs, are buried many 
rare pieces of arty.” 


removing ſome earth which concealed part of a curious ſculpture, one of his guides hap- 
pening to diſcover the body of a camel not long dead, the others became apprehenſive that 
the wandering Arabs were at hand, and immediately departed. Among the antiques found 
at Babylon and Perſepolis, the moſt curious, according to the Chevalier, were ſeveral 
volumes of parchment, coverd with characters hitherto undec phered, and an emerald of 
to inches long, containing the figure of Alexander, engraved with ſuch exquiſite art as to be 
only dilcernille when placed in 3 particular point of view between the eye and the light, 


* bor the gb charter of this work, p, 97, 114, Ac. and the engraving of thoſe figures 
is Ls Broys's Travch, 


+ Herbert's Travels, p. 155, 
Fon 
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Faox the jealouſy and ſuſpicious ignorance of the 


vulgar in almoſt every country, ſtrangers find conſiderable 
difficulty in examining with attention, any celebrated ruins; 
but the Perſians, naturally of a romantic turn, vain of their 
nation's former ſplendor, and the ſtriking memorials of it 
record the deeds of other days, oppoſe no obſtacles to the 
curious traveller, in the inveſtigation of their antiquities ; 
and leſs rigid than the Mahometans of Arabia, they freely 
permit him to employ his pencil, ſo neceſſary a companion 
to the accompliſhed antiquary®. 

Anp from the ſtudy of thoſe noble ruins abovemen- 
tioned, and of the ſculptures which they ſtill exhibit, and by 
careful compariſon of the ſtatues in the royal Mauſolea, 
| ſituated in the impending hills, and other ancient monu- 


* Thus Mon, Le Broyn, an ingenious painter, who viſited Perſepolis in 1705, was 
permitted not only to pals thee months is untuicrrupicd lofure among bs vencrable re- 
mains, and to make drawings of every thing that apprarcd to him cather Curious or 
pifturedque, but allo tw amploy © Rowe culics of Sticks, (a city 30 miles diftant) to ſeparate 
from the mals of mafic foie aucicut hgurcs is relied, which he afterwards brought to 
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ments, with the oral and written traditions of the coun- 
try concerning them, much may yet be done to illuſtrate 
the antiquities of Perſia, which it is my fixed intention, if 

life and health be ſpared, perſonally to explore. | 
Oy the ancient poetry of Perſia, ſo ſcanty are the Spe- 
cimens that have deſcended to our days, that the induſtry 
of many, who made it the object of their reſearch, ſeems to 
have been employed in vain : to aſcertain therefore, what it 
may have been, muſt be the reſult of inveſtigation more 
ſucceſsful. The learned Preſident of the Afiatic Society 
could diſcover but a few lines of the ancient Palau; and 
the ingenious Biographer of the Perſian Poets, could trace 
them little farther than the time of the Arabian conqueſt . 
Yet, the climate of the country, the manners, and very na- 
ture of men, muſt have undergone a total change, or we 


* Sis William Jones's Anais. clary Diflertation on the Perfians, 1 78g. 


+ Captain William Kickpatrich's Introduction io the Hiftory of the Perkan Poets, 
Abaiic Malccllany, NO. 


muſt 
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muſt conclude, that ancient Perſia could boaſt of its poetical 
productions ; its modern inhabitants being a race, which 
may be ſaid to liſp in numbers ; among whom, the cultiva- 
tion of their language is an important care, and who believe 
of Poetry, as the ancient Greeks did of Muſic, that it poſleſſes 
a faſcinating power, and thence they have ſtyled it, Law- 
ful Magic.” 

Welden ebe and hat arete ses any fpocie 
of compoſition, which the Perſian poets have not cultivated 
with ſucceſs, from the didactic or Moral Sentence, to the 
finiſhed Epic or Heroic Poem : through every gradation of 
Bacchanalian Ode, Elegiac, and Amorous Sonnet, Allego- 
ries amuſing or inſtructive, and Romances founded on 
hiſtory, or fable : compoſitions breathing all the warmth of 
« luxuriant ſoil, and decorated with every adventitious 
grace, that the moſt flowery language can beſtow, 

Amp in this reſpect the Perſians are peculiarly fortunate, 
their native tongue, from the ſimplicity of its conſtruction, 
and facility in verſification, being, like the Italian among us, 
moſt happily adapted to all the purpoſes of poctry, particu- 

larly 
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larly that of the Erotic kind, which ſeems to be naturally 
the favourite of the tender and voluptuous Perſian®. 

A very ſtriking ſimilarity of ſentiment and imagery 
may be diſcovered in the works of the Italian and Perſian 
poets ; I ſhall not here dwell on this reſemblance which has 
been pointed out by others. The Sonnets of Petrarch have 
been compared with thoſe of Sadi : nay, a general ſimilarity 
of manners and cuſtoms has been remarked by one, who, 
an Italian by birth, was rendered capable, by a long reſi- 


* A learned Orientalift has moſt happily deſcribed the genius of Perſian Literature by 
the epichets © foft and dlegant,” © Jacent, quod vehementer doleo, liter Perfics, 
, ille ct t, quarum addilcendaium tv me tanta cupiditate incendiſti, ut quid- 
«+ quid evencrit, G6 modo vivam et vaicam, certum fit deliberatumque, raro apud nos ex- 
„ emplo, totum me illis tradere,” 

See the letter of Profeſſor Schultens, to Sir William Jones, written in 1777, quoted in 
the Dutch Eulogium, or, Lofreden op Henrik Albert Schultens,” by Jacobus Kante - 
law, Amiterdam, 1994 Ode, 77, | 

And if the fiudy of poctry, according t # moſt excrlient critic, is uu, pen « 
Jj«cunda,” the poctical compolitions of Perfia, may bon of e peculiar degree of utility . 
+ Pocticam igitus eo pracipuc utilem offs fRRatuo, quod fit jucunds ;* Lowth's Prateftioner, 
++ de bacrs Pork Hebraorum ;Þ Prod, I. val I. . 6, 1 ce, that edition of this admirable 
work, publiſhed at Gotuingen, is two volumes, Oftavo, 1756, 1761, with the note and com 
ments of the OH learned Michaclis, Of this edithon, 41 1s 4% be remarted, that in the pre- 
face 40 the ſecond volume, bs an addicis to the venerable author, whom, in the fr alum, 
144 COmMMmEnaies had , through waliul Hat, fpoken of dee 
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dence in Perſia, of judging with accuracy. The famous 
traveller, Pietro della Valle, writing from that country near 
two centuries ago, thus mentions his Perſian friends“, Uſing 
« *always to me the greateſt compliments, and moſt cour- 
« teous ſpeeches, &c. in which, and in a/l other cuſtoms (for 
I have remarked, and ſhall, perhaps ſome day, commit 
them to paper as a curioſity, drawing a parallel in inh- 
'< nite reſpeQs) it appears to me, that the Perſians, reſemble 
« very ſtrongly, the people of Naples,” xc. and this inge 
nious author, in many other parts of his work, takes notice 
of this reſemblance ; but I have as yet ſought in vain, and, 
indeed, am ſtill ignorant, whether he ever fulfilled his de- 
ſign of publiſhing, the parallel mentioned in the above 
quotation. 
Berwzzxn many paſſages in the Greek and Perſian 
Poets, « reſemblance alſo has been found, We are to con- 


* Viaggi di Fietro dells Valle, 204, * Uſando mi ſempre grandifieni compliments 


+ c paigle molic conc, &c, cls qual, c 1s ages t cultume (che | bo rotate c furke wn 
+ gore be (erivess pes cunckus, faendoue paraicilo io iliue che page 6 was what 3 Por 


+ Gan) 6 aflomighas mol als geut 6. Nepob * 
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fider, that the climate of Greece, furniſhes in many in- 
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ſtances, the ſame ſubjects for glowing and flowery deſcrip- 
tion with that of Aſia; and that many of the Greek 
Lyric Poets were, by birth, Aſiatics: from which circum- 
ſtance, and from the ſimilarity of ſubje&t and imagery, 
uſed in their poems, the moſt learned Orientaliſt of the 
preſent age, ſcarcely ſcruples, in his Latin Commentaries, 
to claſs them among the Poets of Aſia“: and, it ſhall be 
my object, in a future work, to demonſtrate, that Homer 
and Anacreon, unequalled as they are, might not bluſh 
to have produced the Heroic Poem of Firdauſi, or the 
Lyric Odes of Hafer. To deny pre-eminence to thoſe 
claſſics, would beſpeak a taſte as corrupt, and a judgment 
equally prejudiced, as thoſe of the Grammarian, who 
quaintly aſſerts, that in compariſon with a particular 
branch of Oriental Literature, © the Graces of the Greeks 
*% and Romans are graceleſiy,” 1 ſhall here diſmiſs the ſubje& 
* + Haud fcio an multi + pomtis Grack, 4c, Sir Willian Jones's + PFookos 
Aru Commentarii, p. 16, Oftave, Landon, 1774. Of this admirable work, another 
c 
DDr nnn e degantiam, cum gus callets, ee eee 


ere, & ingratz Latinoram Gratis, . 
„ ee, Arch, Grammar, Parenf, þ. 1. 
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of Perſian Poetry, and return to the principal object of 
the following Eſſay. 
Ir was, at firſt, my deſign to give only a few en- 
graved ſpecimens from original manuſcripts, and to annex 
explanations of the chief difficulties that might occur to 
the ſtudent, from the confuſion or omiſſion of the diacri- 
tical points, and the whimſical combination of characters; 
but 1 have enlarged 'my plan, by ſubjoining to the en- 
graved ſpecimens a more minute analyſis, and by prefixing 
—— — of the alphabet, 
and the diacritical points. 

Tus extracts from the Perſian writers have not been 
taken at random : although my chief obje& has been, to 
familiariſe the learner's eye to the various combinations and 
contractions of letters, yet in ſo doing, I have been careful 
to ſelect, in general, ſuch paſſages (and particularly from 
the Poets) as, to uſe the words of Sir Wm, Jones, on a 
ſimilar otcaſion,* * will give ſome variety to 4 ſubjet 


* Porfian Gramm, 5. 41, 


„naturally 
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« naturally barren and unpleaſant ; will ſerve as a ſpecimen 
* of the Oriental ſtyle : and will be more caſily retained in 
the memory, than rules delivered in mere proſe.” 

I nav likewiſe ſtudied originality in my extract: 
from the Perſian writers, and it will be found, that 
(except two or three which I have acknowledged in their 
places) none have before appeared in print; indeed, as all 
the manuſcripts quoted in this work are in my own poſ- 
ſeſſion, I cannot have any reaſonable excuſe for borrowing - 
from the tranſlations of another. 

Ir, in ſome few inſtances, my tranſlations of the Per- 
ſian verſes, have not been exactly literal, the Vocabulary 
at the end of this work, will enable the reader to aſcertain 
the true meaning of the originals ; by conſulting it he will 
diſcover that, whatever liberties I may have taken with the 
words, I have never departed from the ſenſe of the author 
and he will convince himſelf of the impoſſibility of trans- 
ferring, without groſs barbariſms, the idioms of one lan- 
guage into another, The Vocabulary will beſides ſupply, 
in ſome meaſure, the place of a Perſian Diftionary,—4 


5 work, 
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work, which, from its great utility, and the inceſſant de- 
mands of the India market, has become ſcarce and conſe- 
quently expenſive ; and which cannot, from its bulk, be 
always conveniently at hand.* | 
To render the plan of this Eſſay as clear as the com- 
plicated nature of its ſubje& would admit, I have ſubjoined 
an explanatory Index, by the aſſiſtance of which, the reader 
may at once decipher any particular figure given in the 
firſt four plates, and immediately find the page or pages 
wherein a reference is made to thoſe figures, and their gra- 
phical difficulties diſcuſſed and explained. To avoid re- 


»» Until the indefatigable induſtry of Mr Richardſon furniſhed us with his admirable 
Diftionary of the Arabic and Perfian languages, in two folio volumes, the only works of 
that nature which the fiudent of the latter could reſort to, were the great Onomaſticon of 
Moninfhi, and the Lexicon by Cafflellss, The former conſiſting of ſeveral volumes, was 
always inconvenient from its bulk, conſtructed rather for the uſe of the Turkiſh chan of the 
Arabic of Perfian fcholar and from its exorbitant price (which once role at Calcutta tw 
as hundred guineas) was beyond the reach of moft young Orentalifis, until the publics- 
cation of Mr Richardſon's Diftionary rendered it leſs valuable, The Lexicon compiled 
by Cafielius, from the papers of the learned Golius, was publiſhed with all their errwn, 10 


+ confuled and inckegani type, As for the Gazo-phylacium of Father Angelo, hoc vel 
curious is many cb, it bs little more thas e defefiive and kngccuratc V ocabulsry. 
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petition, I have been under the neceſſity of frequently re- 
terring the reader from one part to another of this work, 
which in a great meaſure, conſiſts of detached and miſcel- 
laneous eſſays. 
On the ſubject of pronunciation I have generally 
followed the moſt approved and correct Engliſh 
writers, in the manner of expreſſing by our characters, 
the ſounds of Arabic and Perſian words*, In at- 
tempting to do this with preciſion, a combination of let- 
ters is often neceſſary, which, to an Engliſh eye, appears 
moſt harſh and uncouth ; but this is found to be equally 
the caſe, when the words of any other languages are 
written by a Foreigner, exactly according to his ſyſtem of 
pronunciation. Our own language will not bear the teſt; 
Let us ſuppoſe a Frenchman to have caught the ſounds of 
a few Engliſh words, and relying on his car alone, to have 
committed them to paper who would recognize in the 


* + Of ſounds, is general, it may be obſerves, that words act unable ws defcribe them.” 
D. eee Knghh Grams, 


fullowing 
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following combination of letters, one of the ſweeteſt lines 
of Dryden's Poetry! 


* Chi fird mo dain-dgere, farchi nous no cinne*.” 


On what Italian would believe that any line of Pe- 
trarch could be ſo disfigured, even by the Engliſh mode of 
expreſſing ſounds, as to wear the following harſh appear- 
ance, when written according to the powers aſcribed by 
us to the vowels and other letters ? 

eee l core Amgen t. 

Ver by this mode of writing, which exhibits as harſh 
or ridiculous, the ſofteſt lines of European Poetry have we 
been obliged to expreſs the ſounds of Aſiatic words 1. On 
the ſubje& of the general orthography of the Eaſtern lan- 
guages, I refer the reader to an elaborate and moſt inge- 
nious Eflay by Sir William Jones, 


AnD 


* Ghe tear d no danger for ſhe knew no fin," The Hind and the Panther.” 
4 u befor aui r Ae. bonnet xiii, Part 1,” 
1 Frum the va powens affigned to letiers by different nations, the fame Ornciual 
word, when wrines by „ Frenchman, Italian, Spaniard, Cd. Hunte 8 varicty of appar 
#6664 ; thus the commes Perchas word which we (cxattly fullowing the original) wrie 
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An, I ſhall cloſe this preface, by deprecating the criti- 
ciſm of thoſe, who having learned from living inſtruQors, 
the rudiments of Aſiatic penmanſhip, and the technical 
terms of that art, may ſmile at the phraſes I have adopted, 
in deſcribing the combinations or forms of letters, ſince 
all writers on the ſubject have uſed the ſame, when they 
ſtudied perſpicuity, without circumlocution, as I have 
proved by ſome quotations in the ſecond Chapter. Nor let 
the veteran Orientaliſt, condemn this Eſſay, merely becauſe 
he no longer wants the aſſiſtance of ſuch a work; the 
obſtacles which he has ſurmounted, ſtill lie in the way of 
others ; ſome have attained their journey's end, but many 
ſetting out, ſtill want a guide ; ſhould we, becauſe landed 
on the wiſhed-for ſhore, deſpiſe the pilot, who may yet 
ſteer others into port ? 


Chan, would be felt Teide, by the French, Cue, by the Italians, Ac. and the word Shah, 
which we write according is the Perfian orthography, would be Cheb, in French wrivings, 
6:86, among the liatians, /, by Duich, and ., by German writers, and has becu 
wirkiicn Xs, by Spanith travellers, | believe it will be found, that the Engliſh can bet 
£ap3cls the lounds, yet near approach, in general, the Fer orthography e relpert w 
conlunants and dighthongs j but that, the Italien can ett retgin the broad g of the 
Af oc ſounds, 
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In the following pages, it has been my only view to 
render them intelligible to the European ſtudent, who is to 
derive his knowledge from books alone, and to afford him 
that aſſiſtance, for which I often wiſhed myſelf : for him, 
have undertaken the humble, though laborious taſk of 
Literary Pioneer, and have endeavoured to remove, in ſome 
meaſure, the thorns and brambles that oppoſed his en- 
trance to the ſmiling garden of Perſian Literature ; a gar- 
den which I would deſcribe, were I allowed to conclude 
in the Eaſtern ſtyle“, as a happy ſpot, where laviſh na- 
blooming flowers, (1) where the moſt delicious fruits 
abound, and which is ever vocal, with the plaintive melody 
of the Nightingale, (2) who, day and night, there, tunes 
her love-laboured ſong :” where atrial beings in a viſi- 
onary train, (3) the faireſt creatures of poetical imagina- 

tion, 


® The reader will at once perccave, that in this concluding paragraph, | have endeavour- 
cd % comprile the mult Rriking features, and frequent fubyetts of Perfian Literature, I be 


prablecs of the rule, and jellawinc, and ihe! Hragiant flowens, (1) ae portage two much, the 
Furt „ favourne theme, Ties Bulbs/ (3) 1+ the ale inkeparable Companton of the role, 
and the beautiful Fertan Furies, (3) arr + fpocics of imaginary beings, who live an 
periumes alone, ths cxquitie purbly of thew uature, rejetting all grofies wourithumen!. 
(] LE 
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tion, hover in the balmy clouds, inhaling the odours of the 
jeſſamine and roſe; a garden, in whoſe trim alcoves, the 
feſtive board-is ſpread, and the praiſes of ruby wine, (4) 
ſung to the ſprightly lyre, while lovely nymphs, with diſ- 
hevelled muſky treſſes, preſent the flowing goblet to the 
enamoured gueſt : (5) a garden, in whoſe ſhady bowers, 
and ſoft receſſes, the tender tale of love (6) is ever told, 
and the fond ſigh, attuned to the querulous lute, (7) or 
breathed to the paſſing gale; (8) whilſt in its more open 
walks, 


Beauty is one of their eſſential charaeriſtics ; and I am perſuaded, that the name of thoſe 
gentle creatures (like many other words in the Perſian language) is of Hebrew or Chaldaic 
origin, without any intervention of Arabic, and that its proper root is *mp 
(4) (5) (6). The praifes of love and wine, and the delights of Spring, are, among 
the Perſians, as with the Greeks of old, the chief ſubjefts of the Lyric Bong nor do 
theſe ſeem leſs enamoured of the Roſe and Nightingale, than the modern Afiatics, Ans 
cmon calls that lovely flower, © the moſt excdlent of the fragrant tribe; the chief 
* care of Spring, and the delight even of the Gods,” Ode V. 
| ra d d, 

* Polos Lagor ab ngn, 

Pls ie) Geir ene 
And Theocricus prefers © the melody of the Nightingale to the notes of all other las. 
that wing the als,” —1dytl, XII. 


— yg. „. 
. 
Of the Fern Mule (7), the Nyjeem bibs (6), or gentle biceac ; the e Nonat 
| dz 44%. 
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kings, (9) are chaunted in lofty ſtrains ; Science gives 
her leſſon, and the voice of Wiſdom is often heard utter- 
ing the moral ſentence, (to) or delivering the dictates 
of experience, in the flowery or myſterious phraſe of 
allegory (11). In ſhort, to conclude the metaphor, an 
_ ample field of intellectual enjoyment, which requires but a 
little cultivation-to prove itſelf a grateful ſoil. 


Shander Namab, and other Romances (9) and Heroic Poems, I ſhall ſpeak in the courſe 
of this work: and whoſoever ſhall peruſe the N Nameb (10), the Galifer and 
Byfas (11), of the moral Sadi, and many other ſimilar productions, muſt acknowledge the 
truth of what I have before aflericed, ** that there is ſcarce any ſpecies of compoſition 
which the Perſians have not cultivated with ſucceſs.” 


I NOW haſten to preſent this Compilation to the 
reader, conſcious, that, although my deſign of affording 
ſome inſtruction and entertainment, may have failed, 
nothing at leaſt, has been wilfully inſerted, by which the 


taſte or judgment might be vitiated or miſled, truth or 


delicacy violated, or morality offended. 
— J ͤ œ—·g[ä—— 
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TO THE PAGES WHICH EXPLAIN THE FIGURES IN THE FIRST 


FOUR PLATES. 


PLATE I. 
NO. 
: AUNCHUNAUN, (anchnan) 


page 11 

2 Seraunjaum, (Sranjam) 11, 16, 
30, 35» 36 

3 Awncheh, (Anch) 11, 36, 39, 5 

4 Af, or H. (AM) 11, 29, 48 

5 Hallau, (AAk bal) 11, 32 

6 Dalia, (Daſhin) 11, 13, 36 

7 Guira, (Ola 12, 33 

8 Bokhiro, (Bchars) 12, 13, 49 

9 Auncdeh, (Amdait) 12, 56 

10 Fra, (Frakh) 1: 

14 Shimfhad, (Shmibad) 12,47, 55 

iz Auwnedinm, (Amydm) 35, 40 

13 Had, (Badihab) 13, 39 

14 Ain, (Biyar) 15, 40 


15 * (Pchgan) 13, 36, 
10, 33 

16 Bec heſmdlay, (Bchſhmhay) 13. 
41, 16, 28, 35, 36 

17 Auftab, (Aftab) 14, 47 

18 A. (Aſp) 14, 47 
is Tom, (Tiym) 14, 40 
20 Gau, (Gyty) 14, 41, 60 


2 Goorifty, (Grity) 15, 49, 50 


22 Auftadeh, (Aftadh) 15, 47 
2 Hedys, (Hhdy's) 15, 16, 23 


| 24 Clehtim, (Chihm) 16, 33 


25 (44h, (Chh) 16 ,39 
27 Zalerkba, (Zlykha) 16, 21, 50 
28 Sokhun, (bkhn) 16, 22, 29 


INDEX, 
NO. Ak 
30 Duſer, (Duſt) 22, 28 54 Peſy, (Biy) 30, , 
31 Rad, (Rud) 22 55 Nefrer, (Nirt) » 
32 Sikander, (Skndr) 23 56 Sehra, (Shra) 30 


33 Neſtayed, (Nihayd) 23, 29, 36 
34 Zoormend, (Zurmnd) 23 

35 Mandeh, (Mandh) 23, 39 

36 Clehreh, (Chhrh) 39 
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37 Anduh, (Anduh) 39 

38 Hind, (Hnd) 23, 38 

39 Shud, Sheh, (Shh) 24, 45, 26, 
39 

40 Ia, (rar 24, 31 

41 Mud, (Mrd) 35 

42 Beier, (Bhr) 25, 38 


43 Zeradinfr, (Zrdhſht) 25, 3, 
29 

44 Ghemzeh, (Ghmzh) 25, 31, 35, 
39 

45 Schal, (Syh) 26, 39 


46 Gu/hen, (O lin) 26, 29 
47 lame, (Siyman) 26, 35, 36, 
40 


$2 la (Amilib) 29, 47, 60 


$3 Hallau, (khn 29, 36 


57 Hexrer, (Hhzrt) 30, 50, 56 
58 Tawk, (Tuk) 31, 32 

59 YA, (MK) 49 

bo Ghemm, (Ghm) 26 

61 Name, (Nghmt) 31, 32 
62 Cut, (Gt) 32, 33, 47 

63 Hetyter, (Hhkyt) 32, 49 

64 Altufieh, (Aſhith) 3a, 39 
65 Firmooden, (Frmudn) 32, 50 
66 Mefaryk, (Mibrk) 30, 32 
67 Leiken, (Lykn) 33, 37 

68 Yehy, (Yky) 33, 34 

69 Gumar, (Gmar) 33 

70 Kemannet, (Kmant) 33. 49 
71 Gohurhay, (Ghrhay) 25, 33, 37, 
38, 40 

72 Keh, (Kb) 34, 39 


PLATE H.. 
73 — 34. 


74 Goorgft, (Grit) 34. 63 
1s Hau, (Libkr) 34 
76 Jemaulehh, (Imalth) 34 
19 Men, (Mn) 306 
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10. 
81 Niſcem, (Nſym) 36 
82 Damen, (Damn) 36 
83 May, (Maby) 37, 45 
84 Mikr, (Mhr) 38 
85 Hemclu, (Hmchu) 38, 54 
86 Heylat, (Hyhat) 39, 48 
87 Seemeen, (Symyn) 40, 48 
88 Sawky, (Saky) 41, 48 
89 Sady, (Szdy) 41 


go Peri-rocee, (Pryruy) 41, 


47 
91 Ca, (Glab) 42, 59 


96 Kheya/, (Khyal) 62 

97 Bia, (Ba) 47 

g8 Peer, (Byr) 47 

99 Pickeed, (Bychd) 48 

100 Keſlueh, (Kihth) 48 

101 Shad, (Shd) 46 

102 Chun, (Chun) 16, 46 

103 As Auen Dileh, (Zan 
2 D 29, 34, 39» 5% 


104 Auna, (Ankb) go, 53 
10s Rauen, (Bazy) 51, 53 
106 Kal, (Khak) 51 


107 Dgf-a-8ddi, (Dit Sdy) 51, 
68 


108 Javanby, (Juaby) 51 


PLATE IV. 


109 Dany (Daghy) 48, 51 

110 Many, (Many) 51 

111 Haſy/, (Hhaſl) 53 

112 Diſfereeb, (Dltryb) 53 

113 K, (Kat) 53 

114 Hekayety, (Hhkayty) 54 

115 Heeck, (Hych) 55 

116 Muheyia, (Mhya) 55 

119 Ghemm's Hat, (Ghmaſhk) 55 

118 Cory Noah, (Kihtynuhh) 34, 
56 

119 Shudy Gunge, (Shdykn)) 56 

120 Kaſhgy, (Kaſbky) 59 

121 Dilruba, (Diruba) 59, 63 

122 Porkurdeh az aub, Prkrdh az 
ab) 60 

123 Herkes Sheneedy, (Hriks Shny- 
dy) 60 

124 Jaume Shraub, (Jam Shrab) 61 

125 Dil-dar, (Didar) 61 

126 Beeroon Keſlry, (Byrun Kiliy) 
61 

129 Der cen Wiki, (Drynukt) 61 

128 Awnzemeen, (Anzymn) 62 

1% Go Kind, Mug Ke, (Gr 
Kid, Mgr Kb) 63 


INDEX, 


NO. NO. 


130 Az Amber Seel, (Az (Aura Dur Aurd Az Du- 


Anbr Srſhth) 62 Rud) 64 
131 Sh-Nakhaſh, (Sh-Nkſh) 63 137 Gulzar-e-lrem, (Glzar Arm) 
132 Nedeedeh, (Ndydh) 63 65, 67 
138 Buzruk Gerdaniden, (Bark 
Grdanydn) 66 


139 Beeron, (Byrun) 66 
140 Ch# Arzoo Daree (Chh Ar- 
136 Ora Dur uud Az Doo 19d, zu Dary ?) 67 


N. B. Of the other engraved Specimens, the explanations imme- 
diately follow the Plates, excepting that of the Frontiſpiece, which is 
explained in the laſt Chapter. Throughout the following pages, 
wherever I have followed the Perſian orthography, the letter Sa, is 
expreſſed by $ ; Jim, by I ; Chim, by Ch; Hie, by fl, or & ſingle ; 
LA, by Kk ; Za, by Z; Za, by Z; Sjad, byS; Zzad, by E; Ain, 
by 4,0 & Clan, by Gh; Vn, by U; and Yo, by v. 
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FACILITATE THE READING OF 


PERSIAN MANUSCRIPTS. 


CHAPTER IL 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS, 


Wu he religion of Mohammed was impoſed on the 

conquered Perſians, the language of Arabia and the Koran 

became their general and favourite ſtudy, Then commenced 

« flight intertexture of Arabic words (which time has by 

degrees more firmly incorporated) with thoſe of the pure Dev1, 
B 
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or original Court diale& of Perſia ; and, through the medium 
of the regular N7#h/ hand-writing, we may trace the form of 
the upright Cufick, (the proper character of the ancient Arabs) 
in the graceful flouriſhes of the Perſian Talib, and even in the 
uncouth combinations of the Shekesreb hand. But ſo few and 
immaterial are the variations which have affected either the 
Perſian letters or language, for many centuries, that a perfect 
knowledge of the dialect and character uſed by modem writers, 
will be found a ſufficient qualification for thoſe who would 
peruſe the ancient and moſt admired authors. To that par- 
ticular form of writing I ſhall therefore confine my obſervations 
in the following pages ; nor ſhall 1 dwell on thoſe myſterious 
characters which compoſe the celebrated Per/epoliran inſcrip- 
tions, (and which are only to be found amid the ruins of 
Perſia's ancient capital) fince all attempts to decipher their 
meaning have hitherto proved vain, and the moſt learned orien- 
taliſts have afforded little more on the ſubject than conjecture, 
Yet it is probable that thoſe ſculptured marbles are the too faithful 
depoſitories of ſome important ſecrets : their inſcriptions may 
contain records of illuſtrious ations, the memory of which 
has long been loſt ; political regiſters of the mightieſt empire 
of the world ; or religious myſteries, inſcribed in characters 
known, perhaps, only to a particular order, or certain number 
of the ſacred ſunct ion“. ON 


* fe # Milli (Davidis) Didier, {de Fabul, Orient.) p. 77, desto, Leyden, 
1743j—aud the Vaitks of Hyde, Kampler, Ke the Travels f Herbert, Chardin, 
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Ox the ſubject of the Peblavi, and language of the Zend, 
now almoſt extin& in Perſia, and of the characters in which 
the ſuppoſed works of Zerdiuſbt, or Zoroaſter, have been 
written, I refer the reader to the learned obſervations of Hyde 
and Jones . 

Or the various kinds of hand-writing at preſent in uſe 
among the Perſians, the principal are 


The N- 6 (which ſignifies @ /ranſcripr ) ; 
The Tilik— N (or hanging) ; and 


The Shekefleb— 21 (or broken character): 
Wich 


Le Bruyn, and Niebhuhr— The Ei ſar VHittoire du Sabciſae,” by the Baron de 
Bock, quarto, 1987, Halle ; and duodecimo, 1788, Metz,—who aſcribes to the venc- 
rable ruins of Perſepolis a degree of antiquity of more than three thouſand years before 
the Chriſtian Ara—and he is of opinion that * lars inferipiions dani wwe Langue qu on 
regards comme per dus, pound mouer aux dicowweries i plas a ot bor plus ie. 
faxes,” —Confult allo the Quatuor Opuſculs Antiquitates Orientalcs illuftrantia,” of 
the learned Swediſh Profeffor Tychin, Roftoch, 1994, quanto, Aud finally, the 
+ Memoires fur diverſes Antiquizts de la Perſe”, by A. J. Silveſtre de Sacy ; # rare aud 
valuable work, 

M. Ls Bar has gives 8 great variety of drawings ; and Nichubr is jultly cele- 
brated for his accuracy : but the copiculucl and uairerldl information of Chadin leave 


him fill che Grff is: rouk among enten tal travdiers, The bel general view, however, 


that I have foen, of the gemaies of Perſepalis, is that given by the ** Heer Herbert de 

Jager, 1694, is the Dutch Colletiion of Voyages, by Valeniyn, £ val, folio, 1724s 
1786 : the plate is entitled, „ Ruincy vor 1 palels van Darius, 

* As alphaber, and ſpecimens of the du, He e given in the ln edition 

of 4 Hydis Rdligio Verorum Parfurum,” and many curious Ace os the Tee, 

* z the 
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With the firſt of theſe the reader is ſuppoſed to be already 
acquainted, from the alphabet given in the Arabic and 
Perſian Grammars, and from the peruſal of other printed 
books ; and I think it unneceſſary to make particular mention 
of thoſe hands called, Kirma, Shulf, Dewani, Yakoot, Togra, 
and ſuch others * becauſe they rarely occur in Perſian manu- 
ſcripts ; and, being only variations of the Niſtbi, may be eaſily 
learned at any time by thoſe acquainted with that character, 
which, by the natives of India, who ſeldom uſe it, is called 
Nufth, and written without the final Y ; but by Erpenius, 
Jones, Richardſon, and the Arabian, Perſian, and Turkiſh 
 Grammarians, it is pronounced Nut, and ſpelt accordingly. 
Tus ſecond-mentioned hand, or Ta/it, ſhall be the ſub- 
ject of the following pages: for the uſe of the third, or She- 
kefleb, is almoſt totally confined to familiar correſpondence 
(and eſpecially among the Indians) or works written in extreme 
hurry, intended merely as rough copies, from which at leiſure 
tranſcripts might be made in the more clegant Ta/ih, 

$0 confuſed, inaccurate, and uncouth is the Sheberieb hand, 
and ſo much has it degenerated from the parent MA, that 
many even among the natives of Hindooſtan (as I have been 
aſſured in letters from an ingenious friend long reſident there ) 


the Zend, and Prijepolias inſcriptions in Sir William Jones's Anniverſary Didcourk on 
the Perſians, 4769, 

* bes the various Anbic Grammarns, and Kampler's molt ingenious wank, the 
* Amaniarcs Exotics,” . 145 Lemgovia, 446, 1914, 
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are puzzled for hours in ſtriving to decipher particular words, 
and, after all, are probably indebted to the context for their 
ſucceſs in aſcertaining the ſenſe. Notwithſtanding this, a 
previous knowledge of the Talit hand, which holds a middle 
place between the regular Nj#6b/ and broken Shekerreh, will 
render any perſon maſter of the latter in a little time ; and, 
that a perſect knowledge of it is abſolutely neceſſary to thoſe 
whom buſineſs obliges to reſide in the Eaſt, will appear from 
the teſtimonics of thoſe writers whom I have quoted in the 
note “. 

Ir I might here ſuggeſt the ſubject for a future work, and 
preſume to offer the Eſſay now before the reader as a model, 
I would venture to affirm that few publications would be more 
acceptable to the Perſian ſcholar, obliged by buſineſs or pub- 
lick ſituation to viſit India, than a diſcuſſion and analyſis of the 
chief difficulties in the common Sheberrch hand, in which all 
the letters of that country are written, all accounts kept, and 
commerce carried on ; the engraved ſpecimens of ſuch a work 
ſhould be (after a few plates of ſingle words) letters from 
princes, generals, and merchants, on trade, negociations, money 
tranſactions, orders, reports, &c, all compoſed in the uſual 
fiyle and language of the country, and given allo in the N 
or Talik hand, Such ſpecimens, well tranſlated and illuſtrated 


# Jones's Perfian Grammer, Fei. 46, and p. 147 ; Kichardion's Arabic Grammer, 

F. 4; and Ms, Halley (the igarl or of Porkgy witdag aud gilhbogroghy) i bbs gram 
aatical remarks prebixcd 56 the # Verkan V ogabulary,” þr 44 

with 
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with notes, would not only promote the chief object of the 
work, by rendering the character familiar, but would give the 
learner, at the ſame time, a knowledge of local manners and 
cuſtoms, furniſh him with many phraſes uſed in commercial, 
military, and civil tranſactions ; and would ſpeedily qualify 
him for entering into buſineſs with the natives of Hindooſtan. 
To the want of regularity, the omiſſion of points, and the 
confuſion that characterize this inclegant ſpecies of writing, we 
may juſtly aſcribe many of the errors found in Perſian manu- 
ſcripts, beautifully written in the Tit hand ; eſpecially in 
thoſe which have been imported from India, For there, to 
ſave the expenſe of purchaſing, the poorer Munſhies, (teachers 
and writers) borrow the fine manuſcripts of IJraun, or Perſia, 
and having haſtily tranſcribed them in their inaccurate Shekerreh, 
lend one to another theſe deſective copies, which they again 
tranſcribe, with all their errors, into fair Tat, decorate them 
probably with miniature paintings and ſplendid decorations, 
and vend them for their ſubſiſtence *, But more learned 
perſonages than the poor Indian Munſhics have been led into 


groſs errors, by adopting the inaccuracies of Arabian and Per- 
ſian ſcribes +, 


I mvsrT 


„ Chardia attributes the defect, of Perfiaa M8, $2 the nee Bud ata of 
the cue, who ſeidow take the trouble of icading over what they have wrilen— 4 
lautes argivent par Iignorance des copifics, &c, Ac, Vol, HL p. 156, 

+ Is, Hyde, is bis admirable notes on the Rabbiaical work, which be tranflaicd 
under the title of * Aue Mandi,” bas deietied many miltakes of this nate, p. , 
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usr here remark, that in India the Ta/i# hand is 
generally called Nustaltet, and written accordingly with the 
letters Nun and Sin prefixed. Although uſed occaſionally by 
the Arabian, and commonly by the Turkiſh penmen, yet it 
ſeems to be more particularly a favourite of the Perſians . 
In it are written the works of all their pocts and authors, of 


_ almoſt every deſcription: in ſhort, it may be ſaid, that in the 


Talik hand are enveloped all the beauties of Perſick literature; 
and ſuch lovers of ſcience are the ſtudious Perſians (as a cele- 
brated French traveller informs us) that writing, its chief 
vehicle, is eſteemed among them as one of their moſt noble 
and liberal arts +. 


+ Et quidem quomodo literarum inter fe invicem ſimilitudinem nominum et voc um 
confuſionem peperit conſtat tam ex plurimis aliis, quam vice verſa ex mutatione, y- 
labe,” Ac. He points out and correfts an error in the celebrated Lexicon, called Kon4:, 
occafioned by miſtaking a final N for the the letter &, irregularly joined to « final Hf. 
He al' correfts 8 ſimilar error in the Perſian Tables, publiſhed by the learned Greaves, 
and others of various orjientalifis-—Itincra Mundi, 40, Oxon, 1Gy1, Fockocke, Bo- 
chart, Ac. Ac. See alſo, + Rhenſerdii opera Philulog, 4to, Utrecht, 1922, 

* «+ Secundum (ſcriptures genus) adit, quo Pers utuntur, Kc. Erpenii Gr, 
Ausb. 4, „ Magis tamen Pendulo et involuto charatiere quam Arabes wiantur gui 
proptcres Kher Talk vocatur, unde foripiurz lofts pauld difficilior exurgit, Gravii 
Gram, Perf, p. 4. This paſſage, e verbatim, Father Augdo gives as his own, 
in te Joi, Gaz, Ford, 

+ + Or comme ils ſont ſavans ot qu ile aiment fort 1a ſcience i arrive qui Fart de 
eiue, oft un des deus plus nobles arts liberaux et cclui dont ils fort le plus de £94,” 
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Ws find accordingly, that Calligraphy, or fine penmanſhip, 
has been long cultivated in Perſia, with ſo much ſucceſs, that 
this hand, which peculiarly affects graceful flouriſhes and com- 
binations of letters, has been improved to a degree of conſum- 
mate elegance; and. the beauty of this character gives occaſion 
to a moſt learned orientaliſt. of celebrating the variety and 
luxuriance of the Eaſtern pen, and the wonderful fertility of 
Aſiatic imagination “. 

Wurx employed in tranſcribing the works of their fa- 
vourite pocts, romances, or narratives of heroick atchievements, 
the Perſian ſcribes exhibit ſuch minute neatneſs of execution, 
ſuch taſte in the combination of letters, a variety of fancy ſo 
ſplendid in the diſpoſition of the ornamental parts, that a 
volume containing the productions of any celebrated author, 
written by a capital artiſt in his beſt manner, and furniſhed 
with miniatures and illuminations of adequate brilliancy, 
brings, even in the Eaſt, a price which will appear extravagant 
to an European, acquainted only with the current value of 
printed books, 

In a very ingenious work, lately tranſlated from the Perſian, 
we learn that a few manuſcripts, written in a beautiful hand, 
conſtituted no inconſiderable part of a moſt magnificent offer- 

* 4 — in gc via, 6c fd be ſunt Orient 
apes; has lxuriantis calamd of (crtilis imaginationis in gentilus Akaticis indicia,” bc. &c, 


F. % Rdlandi ent, Mikcell, Vol, HI, de Gemmis Arch, Theſe volumes contain 
e of mill aturd and ingenious dillesialions os Eaftera Micralure and ankiguitics. 
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ing from a conquered prince to the triumphant monarch Nag: 
Shab*; and a ſingle volume, brought from India by an 
Engliſh gentleman, ſome years ago, was purchaſed at the ex- 
orbitant rate of one thouſand rupees +, It is not, however, 
always found that the moſt highly ornamented manuſcripts 
are. written with the greateſt accuracy, or that they preſent the 
moſt authentic readings: yet we can hardly fuppoſe that 
much pains would be taken to render beautiful, that which 
is known to be eminently defective. The moſt ancient ma- 
nuſcripts, I believe, or thoſe written neareſt the time of the 
original authors, will be found in general the moſt correct; 
becauſe, from the inattention of the tranſcribers already men- 
tioned, cach ſucceeding copyiſt adds errors of his own to thoſe 
of his predeceſſors. So that the lateſt tranſcript will be an 
aggregate of all their faults, unleſs written with peculiar care, 
and collated with many other copies of the ſame work, 


® This ſuperb preſent confified, among other valuable articles, of the conquered 
molt beautifully written, lc. Ac. The books were given in charge to the fecrntary of 
late, See Mo, Gladwin's Memoirs of Khojeb Abdul Keanum, 8 Calhmerian of d 
tinftion, F. 46. duodecine, 1 795- 

4 About one hundred and twenty-five pounds, This valuable manuſcrips war 
brought 10 Kngland by Gencral Carmac ; who lent it, with many others, to Mi, Kichaid 
fon, the learned author of the Arabic and Perfian Diftionary, I was e mnidectiancous 
culletizon of cxtratts from the molt celebrated writers, decouraice ts the Lalla mani t, 
with paintings of the warriors and princefics, the heaues and beauine: of the ee 
Richardfon's Diflentations, F. 350, ofiave, fecand edition, Cd, 1778, 
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On the ſubject of thoſe ſplendid decorations and brilliant 
paintings, which ſo much enhance the value of Perſian manu- 
ſcripts, I hall offer in another place ſome obſervations : in the 
preſent e my defign is merely to affift the leamer, by a 
few remarks on the combinations of letters uſed in the T4ih 
hand, and explanations of its moſt obvious difficulties and 
irregularities. And, before I preſent the reader with any 
ſpecimens of Perfian writing, I ſhall make ſome obſervations, 
ſeparately, on the letters of the alphabet, in the uſual order ; 


marking their principal deviations from the regular Nei Als hand, 


and the different combinations and contractions incidental to 
them. 
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PARTICULAR OBSERVATIONS ON THE LETTERS OF rur 
' £ — 


ALPHAPET. | c 


1 


Atte. 


WITH this letter, from its ſimple upright figure, the pen- 


the alphabet : we find, however, that ſome irregularities at- 
tend it an reſpe@ to its ſituation and place among the other 
letters of a word ; thus in books haſtily tranſcribed it is ſome- 
times found, though initial, joined to, and as it were pendent 
from the next letter ; as in the word Aunchunds, thus ſo, fic. 
No. 1, of the firſt plates: and in the middle, or other parts, 
as in Seranjaum, the end, concluſion, &c. No. 2 : or over the 
other letters, as in Auncheb, that which, whoever, &c. No. 3. 
It is often placed under the other component letters of a ſylla- 
ble, which it begins, as in the word Ef or . he is, it is, Gr. 
No, 4: and in Littau, Futurity, meeting, Nc. No. 5 : alſo 
when not initial, as in Dgfvwun, to have, No.6: and it is 


* The ovigias) orthography of all the words given is the four hilt plates, will be 
wand iv the index packacd i the ben chaptcs of this wor. 


C 2 frequently 


man can, perhaps, take fewer libertics than with any other of 
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frequently placed perpendicularly over the R of the ſyllable 
that marks the oblique caſe, as in the word Gulra, from Gul, a 
flower, a roſe, No. 7; or any other word in which that ſyl- 
lable occurs, as in Bokhara, the name of a city, No.8. I 
baye ſeen two Alifs thus placed under the two laſt letters of 
Aumedest, he has come, &c. No. 9: Alif is ſometimes joined 
to a ſucceeding letter, with a curved tail “, as in Firauth large, 
abundant, &c. No 10: but here it muſt be remarked, that 
the curve of the final Ra, was brought by a prolongation of 
the flouriſh (which is eſteemed a beauty) to unite thus with the 
properly unconnected A,. 


WI find Alif ſometimes irregularly connected with other 


letters, as with D in the word Shimfbad, the box-tree, 
No, 11: but this mode of connexion approaches the irregu- 
larity of the Sheker/eb hand ; and, for remarks on the improper 


poſition and combination of letters, I refer the reader to the 


fourth chapter, and the explanations of the engraved ſpecimens, 
As I before obſerved, the eſſential ſimplicity of this letter's 
form, ſecures it from any conſiderable alterations : I have 


* I have already mentioned (in the Lutroduttion) the uecellity under which all writers 
have found the : {elves, of ufig fimilas words and phrafes, bn explanations of this kind : 
thus Rhenſerdius in Rudin, Ling, Or, 6342, „ Hobrad purfturm ed venrri les 
inforibunt i” alſo # de Chana, Palayr,” %, &c, Gimd, nov tent caphtc of 
diminutum, (cd et ply corpore, remanente (cl cully cum pode aft, A. Daketh, 
deorſum incurvats & cauds nonnthil autts, &c,” Angdo, is bis Gazophylaium Per- 


fear, clavis, p. g- Ven caput craflun haber, of candam exilem,” Sor allo De Dicu's 


8ud Gieaves's Here rommsr, aud all the dle, oneuts) plululaghtts 
only 
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ba is ever written with pa, This confuſion being occaſioned 


following letter, as to be ſcarcely diſcernible, and known only 
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only remarked, that in ſome manuſcripts, the unconnected 
Alif is often turned a little towards the lower part, as in the 
word Daſbtun, to have, No. 6: and that in fine writings, like 
many other letters, it is frequently deſcribed as a mere hair- 
ſtroke, as in Nos. 27, 47, 70, 71, 73» 76, $3, 96, 97, and 


Of the Letters Ba and Pa. 


Or theſe letters, the former is generally uſed by the Per- 
fian writers inſtead of the latter: thus they write badiſhab for 


padiſhab, a king, No. 13: but no word ſpelt properly with 


by the ſubſtituting one diacritical point for three, I refer the 
reader to the next chapter of this work, in which they are 
particularly treated of, 

Tur ſtroke or body of theſe characters, when initial, is 
often ſo faintly marked, or ſo immediately blended with the 


by the diacritical point or points below ; as in the words Bok- 
bara, a City, No, 8: beflaur, many, much, &c, No, 14: peebe- 
goin, infants, No, 15: and berbeſbmbal, to the eyes, in the 
eyes, &c, No, 16: the curve or bow of theſe letters, when 
final, is often much contracted at the extremities thus, in 

aftawub, 
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(Caae. II. 
. the fun, No. 17: and in 6%, or of, « horſe, 


No. 18. 
Of the Letter Ta. 


Tuts letter, like thoſe preceding, is frequently, when 
initial, ſo faintly expreſſed, as tobeaſcertained only by its points : 
thus in eim, ſaluting, granting, &c. No. 19: And it is 
often deſcribed by a plain turn of the pen, as in geery, the world, 
No. 20, where it is rounded into the final ys, but marked by 


its diacritical points, alſo in grifty, ſecond pers. pret. ſing. of 


„ Among the ancient Perſians this word appears to have been a very favourite ter- 
mination of kings and heroes names La, Ap. Ce, tee, which laft may be 
cally recogniſed in the Greek HyfSa/pes and it is probable that in theſe compounds the 
original ſenſe of the word £{þ was retained, and that it alluded to or expretied the 
national fondnch for borſs, and kill in the management of them ; which occa- 
fGoned the Hebrew name ware, Fee, to be applicd to the Perfians, who, before the 
time of Cyrus, the firſt cncourger of horiemanſhip among them, were fiyhed in general 
Aan. A very fight and hefty porufel of Fordyt's incomperatile poem, the . 
, or Book of King's, has furniſhed me with the follow ing names of ancient Perfian 
ee, all ending in the word 4%, viz. drjaſp, Jar. Lala, C. 1 C. 
C or , %. Shridaſp, Loboraſy, nnd T ,, to theis may be added Fa. 
mentioned by D' Herbeld: and /bagyp, by Po,, Scbilars, in his Forich Regen Fore, 
prom. „ 41. As it would cxcecd the limits of this note, and brlongs mare properly 46 
the antiquary or ctymelogift Ww dwell as the orighnasl cumpobbicn of thels tiles, | thall 
only here remerk that I bene ot found the word off i conclude the name of any dee, 
and | defer any further ohfervadions wo another time, 

Filius, 
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grifton, to take, No. 21, where its points are careleſsly pla- 
ced at the fide. When neceſſary to fill up a line (which is 
frequently the caſe in tranſcribing poetry, the lines being 
always of equal length) the letter , like others, may be ex- 
tended or prolong'd at pleaſure, as in the word auftadeb, 
fallen, &c. No. 22. On the ſubject of the points which alone 
diſtinguiſh this letter from Ba, Pa, Sz, Nun, and Ya in many 
inſtances, the reader muſt conſult the third chapter. 


Of the Letter $a. 


Irs three diacritical points alone diſtinguiſh this letter 
from that laſt treated of ; when final it is often much curved, 
in the ſame manner as Bs, and Pa which I before deſcribed, 
of this an example occurs in the word Hedees—a ſtory, event, 
nazration, &c. No. 23. 


Of the Letters Jim and Cui. 
Tursz characters, like Bo and Pa, ac ſo far confounded 


by the Perſian writers, that the former with one point is 


generally ſubſtituted for the latter, which ſhould be deſcribed 
with theee ; thus they often write the letter Chim in Cle 
$ (the 
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(the eye) with one point only, No. 24: alſo in becheſom hay, 
before quoted, No. 16. But they never ſpell with chim, and 
its three points, a word which properly begins with Jim. 
Tus letters are often rounded inſtead of being pointed 
or expreſſed by an acute angle, as in Swranjaum, end, concluſion, 
&c. No. 2 ; and in cheb what, how, &c. No. 25; alſo in chun, 
when, No. 102. A little croſs ſtroke is ſometimes uſed to 
divide and diſtinguiſh theſe letters from Sin and Shin, when 
the latter are expreſſed by a long daſh of the pen as they moſt 
commonly are in the Ta/it hand ; thus in the compound word 
becheſhm hay, to the eyes, &c. No. 16. When chim is deſcribed 
with three points, they are often confuſed and blended toge - 
ther, as in pechegaun, infants, No, 15. 


Of the Letters Hua and Kuna, 


Tur ſame combinations nearly aſſect theſe letters as the 
two preceding : like thoſe, they are often ſomewhat rounded 
both when initial and in the middle or other parts of a word, 
as in Hedees, a ſtory, &c. No, 23: Schbun, à word, diſcourſe, 
&c, No, 26. And in Zeleekba, No. 27, the name of a 
woman, the celebrated miſtreſs of Joſeph, the Hebrew Patri- 
arch, whoſe loves are the ſubjet of 3 moſt admirable Perſian 
Romance, written in the fineſt verſe by Malls Abd rrrabman 

| beri 
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ben Ahmed Jami, who flouriſhed in the ninth century of the 
Mahometan ra“. From this poet's works, of which I am 
fortunate in poſſeſſing two beautiful manuſcripts, the reader 
will find ſome extracts in the courſe of the following pages. 
Among many other excellent productions, he is chiefly 
admired as the author of the Romance, above mentioned : the 
Behariſtan or Reſidence of Spring—and his Druvdun or Collec- 
tion of Odes and Sonnets; from the Bebariſtan, ſome fables and 
ſentences have been publiſhed with a Latin tranſlationF, but of 
the poems collected in his Divaun, one oaly, I believe, has 


yet appeared in any European dreſs}. It is not, perhaps, 
generally known, that there exiſted, of this ſurname, two poets 


„ Nui derived this Sirname from his native Village 74m, and died about the year 1486 
of cur ra, according to Mr. D Tlerbelbt, in his Bibliotique Orientale : article Giami— 
I quote the Edition of this admirable work, publiſhed in four Quarto Volumes at the 
Hague 1997, 1582— with a fine congraving of the Author's head prefixed to the firſt, 
and the additions of the late Proſeſſor Schultens of Leyden at the end of the fourth Vo- 
lume, 4 The Divaun of Jhmi”, fays Mr. D'Herbelbt, © is in a file ds genre ſublime, 
% cantiont toute ba thiekegie myfligue des Muſulman/”"—aſter this, the reparice aſcribed to 
him in the fame article, will ſurpriſe thoſe who underſtand the equivocal meaning of 
the original Perhan, | 

+ ls the  Anthologis Perfics''—qto. Vienna, 1776, Ia which very ingenious wok the 
reader will hand an account of the Port Jami, and « Lift of all his wridngs, wherein arc 
enumerated above forty compobitions of this very fertile author, 

1 ber the Magazin for Alte betenden Morgen landiſche und Biblische LI, 
iwitie helerng, $10, Caild, 5. 158, 115g, A priiodicd work of merit, but four 
Ulruatiuucd, 
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in the ſame century: but of the ſuperior excellence of the 
author of Joſeph and Zeleekba” and © the Behariſtan”, we 
require not a more convincing proof than the total omiſſion of 
the other Jami by the learned Herbelot, and the very flight 
mention of his exiſtence, and his name by the ingenious all, 
to whom we are indebted for the German verſion of the 
poem before mentioned. 

Aud before I preſent it to the reader under another form, 
I muſt obſerve, that the Divan of Jami, which contains, ac- 
cording to Mr. D*Herbelot, all the myſtick theology of the 
Mahometans, is replete with paſſages of the moſt tender 
and amorous deſcription—and, with an inconſiſtence by no 
means unfrequent among the Perſian writers, religious Poems 
of a ſublime and myſterious nature, are compriſed in the ſame 
work with Erotick and Bacchanalian Odes and Sonnets ; and 
the ſame perſon appears, as we read his different compoſitions, 
the enthuſiaſtic and bigotted devotee, the gay, voluptuous, or 
impaſſioned lover, equally content to reſign his exiſtence for 
the ſake of his God, his prophet, or his miſtreſs®, 


* + The exceflcs of cotbulialm (to uſe the words of s learned and elegant writer) have 
+ been ohderved bn every age 40 lead to ſenſunl gratifications, the ſame conſtitution that 
# is ſulceptibile of the former, being remarkably prone to the latter,” 

Dr, Kal, Hitory of Charts F. Fd. 8, gt. The cxtracrdinary aftions and tencts 


of many rlighaus bectarirs » low centuries ago, conkrm the obſervation of this excelicat 
Walt bus, | 


$ Bur 
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Bur the poet, whom I particularly ſpeak of, whether he 
pours forth the ejaculations of picty and devotion, or breathes 
the ſentiments of paſſion, or the fondeſt love, is found to have 
uniformly maintained the greateſt correctneſs and chaſtity of 
language ; neither has he been influenced by the example of 
two moſt celebrated writers to pollute his pages with ſuch 
groſs indelicacies as have ſtained the claſſic volume of Anwar, 
nor to admit into his Divaun ſuch compoſitions as S very 
juſtly ſtyled ** bis Impuritics,” and which the aſtoniſhed and 
diſguſted reader can ſcarcely believe to have fallen from that 
poet's moral pen—yet Anvdri is ſpoken of as the firſt who 
corrected the exceſſive licentiouſneſs of Perſian poctry, and 
Sadi is univerſally celebrated for his inſtructive leſſors of Mo- 
rality and Virtue®, 

Is the Lyric compoſitions of Perſia, we do not always find 
a regular ſeries of thoughts, or ſucceſſion of ideas: they fre- 
quently conſiſt of ſeveral unconnected images and ſentiments 
independent of cach other; nor has the Sonnet already ſpoken 
of, from the Divaun of Jami, been choſen by the tranſlator as 
an exception to this remark. From the German verſion of it, 
which is literal, a very ingenious friend in Holland compoſcd, 


* fee D Mete, Bibi, Orient, art, Jovdoio=nantd fame account of the Port $adi in 
this cob of this work, 


D 2 almult 


| 
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almoſt extempore, a poetical Latin paraphraſe, which on ſome 
future occaſion I ſhall preſent the reader. The following 
Gazzel or Elegiac Sonnet of Jami, I have choſen as a ſpecimen 
of that plaintive Poet's ſtyel. 


SONNET, 


From the Perſian of Yam). 


* « Dejected and melancholy I Ry to unfrequented places: 
The city without thee becomes irkſome—1 ſeck the ſolitude of the deſart. 


% Sea Schrauny boe pb m mircom, 
* Bros tus ber men Sheber tank anmed beſebra minnom, 


uu as ber em ba bes nedarem wiftty, 

«+ Gher (heb baſhud jad dei en bemrab, ba m. 
Hesel has, a u ,, e / 
Menue, jaunt m Ae off, ber ja ms rom, 

* Po be unge lala ber for mull / dur dus am, 

Aal dorrwaunth am, e, boy pa . 


„ Fi al mifh plus uur pai mon bud gud ya bereer ; 
% Gher aul fours a0 rah, ber Kher „ Klare we 


* Gyſiem, ai jaun 166, ib bus jaunaun e wondeyy ! 
6s Gor, Jamil, fabr dun, Vinrus « fords mr wm," 


The origins) Perſian of this bonne: | fhatl give is # future publication, with ſeveral 
other lyric compubblions of Jams, adi, Hake, Caſhin, AU, Khulign, beau, KC kc. 
lutiesty wwpublillcd, 

& Since 
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« Since you have forſaken this conſtant boſum, I have been a ſtranger to all 
« fon1 uff ctions; 
« Though ſurrounded by an hundred friends, I feel myſelf alone. 


* Yet in the drearineſs of the deſart I feel not the aflition of ſolitude ; 
« Whercſoever I wander thy beloved image is the companion of my ſoul. 


« Loadgen with thy chains I ſ:ek thee on every fide, 
64 Bound with the ſetters of love, a diſttacted wretch | 


« It is alike to me, whether roſe-leaves were ſcattered, or ſilken carpets ſpread 
4 beneath m feet; 

* If the road lead not to thee, I ſhould ſeem to walk amid ſharp thorns and rug - 
« ged rocks. 


I ſaid unto my vital ſpirit, (Leave me —I will exiſt no longer without 
« her I love ;“ 
* It replied, O Jami ! a while be patient ; thy life is on the eve of departure. 


As I ſhall have occaſion hereafter, to quote the poet Jams, 
I ſhall dwell no longer in this place on his writings, but return 
to the original ſubject of my Eſſay: the graphical diflicultics of 
Perſian MSS, : and of the letter K %, I ſhall here remark, 
though it more properly belongs to the next chapter, that in 
ſome writings, from the irreg alat poſition of the point of KH, 
(being either tao high above the line, or placed over ſome other 
part of the word) a learner may be perplexed to aſcertain the 


letter to which it belongs, as in the example laſt quoted, 


Zeleekba, No, 27 where it appears at firſt, as if placed over 
4 the 
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the body of Ya, which it would then conſtitute an N. Alſo 
in Selbun, a word, diſcourſe, &c. No. 28. 


of the Letter DAL. 


Ix many manuſcripts, negligently written, this letter is very 
ſlightly diſtinguiſhed from Ra, but it is generally made at the 
upper part a little thicker and more curved, as in that word of 
very frequent occurrence, dey, in, into, a gate, &c, No. 29, It is 
ſometimes alſo written ſo careleſsly as not to be eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed from the letter Va, but even in that caſe it will be found, 
on cloſe inſpect ion, that the head of the latter is much rounder 
and larger than the upper part of Dai, as in the word dof or dif 
a friend, a miſtreſs, &c. No. 30, How this letter ſhould dif- 
fer from Ra, and J, will beſt appear from the following 
example in which the three letters are found : viz, Rd, he goes, 
the third perſ. preſent, ſing. of the verb Rooiden, or Raviden, 
to go ; or a noun ſubſtantive ſignifying a river, the firing of a 
muſical inftrument, &c. No, 31, 

Fzom this example it will appear that to deſcribe the Ia, 
it is neceſſary to lean on the pen at the top of the letter, and 
finiſh with a flighter firoke Whilſt in writing the Ka, one 
ſhould begin flightly and Ican more heavily towards the 
tail—dificring from both, the lettcr Vaw, muſt have a rounder 


and 
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| — which wilt be moſt cafly exprſid op 
kind of circular motion of the pen. 


Bur at the end of ſyllables connected, Da/ does not 
always obſerve the rule of having the head or upper part more 
ſtrongly 4 than the lower, as in Stander, No, 32—the 
name of the Great, whoſe victory over Dara, or 
Darius, his conqueſt of Perſia, his other heroic actions, and 
his amours, are celebrated in moſt excellent poetry by Niz4m:*. 
Auso in Neſhayed, it is not fit, meet, &c. No. 33. 
/ Dal is ſometimes improperly joined to another letter by a 
long ſtroke, as in Zoormend; powerful, ſtrong, &c. No. 34. 
| IT is alſo frequently connected with a ba, which it 
involves in the extremity of its flouriſh, as in Mandeh, re- 
mained, redundant, &c, No. 35. 

ArTzz ſome letters, it appears often more like the termi- 
nation of the preceding letter than a diſtinct character, as in 
Hedys, news, tradition, &c. No. 23: Hind, India, No, 38, 
In the word Shimfbad, the box tree, No, 11, the Dal, 
final, is joined to the preceding Af. in a manner as I before 


* Of five different copies in my poſſeſſion, of this 9 ſf theee ave com 
priſed with the other works of , highly decorated with puiatings aud ſplendidly 
illuminated—but not ſo valuable, iv my opinion, 4s the other two plainer but more 
accurate Copics, Which arc fingle volumes, canch d with marging) and int ln Boice, 
explaining many obſcure and difkcult patlages Adr foie i os this wor, and ils 
yurt N=, | rele the reader is the b. and hath cf of thgs flo). 
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remarked, reſembling the Shekeffeb hand. And in a Manu- 
ſcript before me, very coarſely written, the final Dal, is 
ſometimes moſt uncouthly inverted, as in the word Shud, was, 
(upper figure) No. 39: (for the lower figure ſee remarks on 
the letter ba.) 


The Letter ZAL, 


As Mr. Richardſon, obſerves in his Dictionary, begins 
only one word in the Perſian language“ but it occurs in the 
middle of many, and at the beginning of words originally 
Arabic, of which great numbers are introduced into the 
Perſian writing I have only remarked of this letter, that it is 
generally more curved, and rather larger than the Dal, from 
which, however, its diacritical point is, in fact, the ſole 
diſtinQion, as in Iaaur, the face, &c. No. 40. 


Of the Letter Ra. 


As I before obſerved, (ſee the letter Da/,) this character 
ſometimes reſembles the D. but it is generally thinner at the 
top than that letter, and ſomewhat leſs curved ; as in Der 
No 29 ; and Rud, No. 31, both before quoted, —l[t is often 
deſcribed as a mere hairſtroke ; thus in Murd, a Man, No, 41; 


* Zulam, Us Iiach paihon, the chuluc, nd 
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and frequently without any curve, as in Goburbay, jewels, 
No. 71 ; and in the compound beher, to, or in all, every, 
&c, No. 42, where the reader will find three ſeveral ways 
of writing that word. 


Of the Letter ZA and Zu. 


Tun points alone diſtinguiſh theſe letters from the 
preceding Ra, and from each other, as in Zerdbuſtr, the 
name of the great prophet and chief of the Perſian Magi, 
No. 43.* 

Za, is known from Zal by being leſs curved: and like 
Ra, it is often expreſſed as a mere ſtraight hair-ſtroke, thus in 
ghemzech a wink, or glance, No. 44. 


Of the Letter Sin and Sun. 


1 bring theſe characters under one head, becauſe they arc 
affefted by the ſame combinations, and expreſſed by the ſame 
flouriſhes—$o much have theſe letters deviated from the ori- 
ginal regularity of figure as not to be recogniſed without diffi- 
culty by the mere reader of plain N/A, or printed character. 
For, in the firſt place, 


* ] have followed the manner of writing this name in » manuſcript before we ; tis, 
howeves, ſpelt in different ways by the Perfians, and bis Wm, Jones, writes it Z. 
bee allo Hyde, Herbglbr, 4. 4, 


Turi 
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Turin indentures are generally quite ſmoothed away, and 

they are deſcribed by a ſimple daſh of the pen : as in the words 
Seauh, black, No. 45: Gulsher, a roſe-garden, No. 46; Sol/ymarr, 
a proper name, No. 47 ; Shud, was, (the upper fig.) No. 39: 
and Sheb for Shah, a King, the lower figure of the ſame 
number. 
Or theſe letters the flouriſh or daſh is often ſomewhat 
waving or ſerpentine, as in Sai, the celebrated poet's name, 
No. 48 ; Solyman, above quoted, No. 47 ; and Shirdauz, No. 
49, the name of a famous city in Perſia, the birth place of the 
poet's Haffz, and $4d/, and remarkable for its fine gardens, 
wine, and beautiful women®, 

From the number of learned men who have iſſued from 
its ſchools, the honourable title of the « Perſian Athens,” has 
been beſtowed by a celebrated Orientalift+ on this claſſic city, 
which, as we are aſſured by an intelligent traveller of the laſt 
century, was ſo fertile in luxuries of every kind, as to give oc- 
caſion to the Perſian ſaying, ** that if Mohammed had taſted 


* The lovely ny mphs of Shirauz have been celcbrated in the fineſt firains of poetry by 
Hafis and 8441, who have both, indeed, done juſtice to the produce of its vincyarde— 
Our carly unc have delighted id deicribing Ms maguificent Gardens, Pretro delle 
Valle, Olcarius, Herbert, Dr. Vryes, &6.—the leganed Schikard is the introdutiicn to 
hw T rich or Chironide, celcbraies the roſes of Shiraus , and the ingeineus Kemples (is 


Amenis, Exot, %) mls the wine of that delightful foil among the fuck is the 
world, 


+ The es Kevickky, is his „ Specimen Forres Parkoa” bro, Vindob. 1771. 
* the 
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the pleaſures of Shirauz, he would have begged of God to make 
him immortal there“ ; and a celebrated French writer quotes 
another popular ſaying which implies, that ** When this city 
« was itſelf (in its original ſplendour) the great town of Cairo 
*« was only as a ſuburb to it”. 

Ax Engliſh traveller, Sir Thomas Herbert, in his deſcrip- 
tion of this enchanting ſoil, declares that it realizes the charming 
idea of Tibullus's Elyſium, and quotes the Roman Poet's 
words, 


« Hic Chorez cantuſque vigent paſſimque vagantes 
« Dulee Sonant tenui gutture carmen aves : 


«+ Fert caſiam non culta Seges ; totoſque per agros, 
« Florat odoratis terra benigna rosis.“ 

Anp he concludes his extravagant encomium on this city 
with ſome Engliſh verſes, in which he compares it to the Gar- 
den of Eden, and his own departure from it, to the baniſhment 
of Adam from the delights of Paradiſe, 

Bor it is to be feared that the ſtruggles of contending 
princes for the diadem of Perſia, which have convulſed for 
many years, and ſtill agitate every part of that extenſive empire, 
have effaced all veſtiges of the magnificence and luxuries of 
Shirauz, as of its rival city Ipahan——the former, as I have 
been aſſured by an ingenious foreigner, lately returned from the 


* Ms, Mandcilo, among the travels of the Aubade, # Chardin, Val, II. 204. 
Ez Laſt, 
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Eaſt, preſents a moſt ſtriking picture of decay and perfect 
deſolation : but of the latter, if we may believe a recent French 


writer®, the ruin is not yet complete: although Shirauz 
cannot aſpire to hope that another Hafiz ſhall there ſing the 


praiſes of his native city, celebrate the charms of her black- 


eyed daughters, and render immortal by his poetry the ver- 
dant banks of Rocknabdd, and the roſy bowers of Moſellay: yet 
it may be hoped that of Dabu former greatneſs, much is 


ſtill retrieveable, and that ſhe may yet produce another Kema- 
ledden to record her fall. 


Tur letters gin and Shin, are ſometimes expreſſed by a 
ſimple ſtraight line, as in Laſbkureſb, his army, No. ohen 
two Sins, Sin and Shin, or two Shins are immediately con- 
need, one is diſtinguiſhed from the other by the deeper in- 
dentures of the former, its being a finer ſtroke or by a ſmall 
mark with the pen between, like that between Chim and Shin, 
in the word becheſbmbay, No, 16, See alſo Kboghbeft, it is 
ſweet, agreeable, &c, No, 51, 

When preceding 6 final 40, and other letters, the inden- 
tres are generally ſomewhat marked, or elſe the letter is 
expreſſed by 2 plain ſtroke, finer than that of the following : 
as in Dof or dufer, 4 friend, miſtreſs, c. No, 30: Zerd- 


* M. de banrebanul, Voyage on Forks, bs, 3 Vols, 12me, 1796, 
+ bee D HA Bobbie, Oni, ie Kemaleddic 
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hbuſht, a proper Name, No. 43; imſbeb, to night, No. 52, and 
eft, it is, No. 4. 

Tur ſtrokes of theſe letters are often ſo blended with 
thoſe of a preceding or following character, as to aſſume the 
appearance of a curve or bow ; thus in the word Neſhayed, it is 
not fit, &c. No. 33 ; and in Gulſben a roſe garden, No. 46: 
they are ſometimes connected with Lam, or other letters, in 
ſuch a manner that they appear as if proceeding from the 
upper part of the latter: thus in Gu/hen before quoted, No. 46 : 
and in the words ** az andiſteb dileſh,” from the thoughts 
of her heart, No, 103: where the laſt word is above the 
line“. 

From many combinations theſe letters aſſume a very 
whimſical appearance, which, without previous ſtudy, 2 
beginner cannot well account for: but Time renders ſuch 
figures caſy and familiar : as in the word Sekbun, No. 53, 
a diſcourſe, ſpeech, &c. where the initial % is blended 
with the following Kha, this word is written in a more 
regular manner, No, 28; (See alſo under the letter Nun, 
in this chapter, where No 53, is refered to.) 

Fon the uſing of one point only, for the three of 
pa, the daſh of the letter Sin, and the reverſing of the 


* The index prefixed wo the firft chapter of this work, will point out the pages where 
— and all the oahc15 age Explained, 


final 
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final ya, with the total omiſſion of that letter's diacritical 
points, the word peſy, more, many, &c. No. 54, exhibits an 
appearance very different from that which it wears when 
written in the regular Nijſthi hand. 

Six (or Shin) is very often abrubtly blended with Ra, 
as in the firſt ſyllable of the word Seranjaum, the end, &c. 
No. 2; and in Mzfryh, the laſt, No. 66. 
As in the Hebrew alphabet, the letter Shin v is only 
_ diſtinguiſhed from the Sin v by the addition of a point: 
ſo with the Arabic and Perſian characters of the ſame name, 
the diacritical points alone conſtitute any difference, For 
obſervations, therefore, on Shin, as affected by its points, 
I refer the reader to that chapter in which they are particularly 
treated of. 


Of the Letters SUA and ZzAD. 


The point over the latter of theſe characters alone 
diſtinguiſhes it from the former; in ſome Manuſcripts theſe 
letters are haſtily deſcribed as almoſt round, and blended, in 
a confuſed manner, with that which follows in the lower 
limb: as in Net, brightneſs, &c, No, 55: Srbra, a 
deſart, No, 56; and Hears, Majeſty, preſence, Ac. 
No. 67. 


Of 
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Of the Letters TA and Zza. 


Trese letters are not liable to many irregularities : the 
point over the latter is its only diſtinction from the former. 


They are ſometimes abruptly blended with a ſucceeding 
letter: as in the word /awk, power, &c. No. 58. 


Of the Letters Ain and Grain. 


In ſome MSS. theſe letters when initial are deſcribed as 
nearly round: the extremities being ſo much contracted as 
to form almoſt a circle: thus in Ghemzeh, a glance, &c. 
No. 44: aur, a face, No. 40. 

Wurn medial connected, the Ghain, if the head be 
not properly flat and broad, may often be miſtaken for the 
letter fa, as in Nughmet, harmony, muſic, No, 61, 


Of the Letters Fa and Kar: 


Tuner characters are to be known, one from the other, 
by a ſingle point over the former : two being the charac» 
teriſtic of the latter, But in the writings of the Moors of 
Barbary, or Weſtern Azabs, the letter K / is deſcribed with 

vic 
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one point only, and that it may be diſtinguiſhed from Fa, 
the point of the latter is placed under the letter.“ 


Wurm medial connected, theſe letters are often deſcribed 


as a circle not filled up, or a figure of Nought with us, as 
in Iztictbaul, No. 5: Goff, he ſaid, No. 62: Hekyker, truth, 
reality, No. 63; Aſbufteh, enamoured, confounded, &c. 
No. 64, and other examples. 

As I mentioned under Ghain, that letter, if too much 
rounded, may be ſometimes miſtaken for the / medial: 
as in Nughmet, muſic, &c. No. 61. Theſe letters, like 
many others, may be lengthened at pleaſure, as in Fermuden, 
to command, &c. No. 65. 

Fix at, they are ſometimes deſcribed as a bow or curve, 
thus in the word meſbryh, the Eaſt, No. 66; and this curve is 
often expreſſed with an upright extremity ſo as to appear 
like an Af, thus in Tawk, power, ſtrength, &c, No, 58, 

Fon irregularities of the points, ſee next chapter, 


Of the Letters Car and Gar, 


Tura arc but few manuſcripts in which the Perſian 
C with three points, is diſtinguiſhed from the Arabic 
Cy, which has not any ; thus they write Gudra, the oblique 


* + Occidentalcs Arabs ou Min ry, Kof uoum dnn, punttum imponunt; unde 1y 
e, ui ib oo Acre, punftum fubfernunt,” ——— Waimuth. Arab, Gram, p. 3. 
calc 
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caſe of Gu/* a Roſe, No. 7: Pechegan, Infants, No. 15, 
and many other inſtances—The firſt oblique ſtroke of this 
letter is not always joined to its perpendicular one, as in 
Leiken, but, No. 67; and this upper or oblique ſtroke is 
generally the longer of the two, as in the example juſt 
quoted ; the word Yekty, One, No 68; and Gof?, he ſaid, 
No. 62. 

Ir is ſometimes written after the plain N;&#hb/ manner: 
and is frequently combined with other letters in a form 
apparently confuſed, as in gumar, from gumariden to gnaſh 
the teeth, to compel, &c. No. 69; and in ſome combinations, 
particularly with Mim, it is often ſo deſcribed as to give the 
appearance of a Kha or bbs to the ſucceeding letter, as in 
the No. laſt quoted, and in the word Kumaner, thy bow, &c. 
No. 70. | 

Tur upper or oblique ſtroke is often waved a little, as 
in Goft, he ſaid, No. 62: ey, One, No. 68, and others, 
In ſome Mess. I have found this upper ſtroke deſcribed 
by a little figure ſomewhat reſembling our capital letter 83 
as in Goburbay, Jewels, No. 71. 


* The word Gol fignifies » flower, in general, but the Fer fans uſe no other, when ſpeaking 
of theis de nie, the Roſe ;— the word Gol, therefore, in this ſcuſc, fignifics * ibs flowrr, 
by wy of cxcvllencs mmetbcr Kanmplcr's Amenit, Exotic, h. 374. 


Tat 


F 
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Tut hook, or lower limb, is ſometimes very ſuddenly 
blended with a following letter, as in Yekty, One, No. 65 ; 
and in the common pronoun Keb, Who, That, &c. No. 72 : 
alſo in Kiſhre Noah,” Noah's Ark, No. 118; and this 
hook to fill up a line, or at the Writer's pleaſure is often ex- 
tended or dilated, as in Shemochunank, So, Thus, &c, No. 73. 

Tur upper ſtroke of this letter is by miſtake or neg- 
ligence ſometimes omitted, as in Girift, he took, No. 74 ; 
as it is ſometimes croſſed through the ſtroke of another 
letter, as the reader will find exemplified in the fourth 


chapter. 


Of the Letter Lan. 

Warn initial, or connected with others, this letter is 
ſometimes ſo faintly marked as to be ſcarcely perceptible; 
thus in Laſbkur, an army, No. 75: Jemauleſh, his beauty, 
No, 76; and in the words, Az andifbeb dileh, from the 
thoughts of her heart,” No. 103, 

In writing the Arabic word Alla, Gop, the Perſians 
generally deſcribe the ſecond Lam ſhort, as in the exclamation 
or oath Wallah, Oh God ! by God! No. 97, 

* The nam of God, in pue Perkan, is K, or -a former evidently was 


derived frow the Aly rian Gad, vs Lads Wh—whom the ul of Hale Lon fiyics 
the God of the Greeks, py y—which is the fame words the Porfians would call Kbids 
ee, the vikes , dad v& I asd Wibgus Mug us gucliorum Deus —as e cxplanncd 
W #4 marg\nal poic by the walcbraied tyorclics Chasdis, w + bur manubcryn copy of the 
Cee, which laicly tell u wy hands,—du beides de Ius by td Mallu Dale, de 
Gad 6 Maui, 335457 


Tar 
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Tux very ſimple form of this letter, in every combina- 
tion, ſecures it from any extraordinany liberties of the Penman. 
For its combination with A/;f, under the title of Lamalif, ſee 
the end of this chapter. 

Of the Letter Mina. 


A ſimple dot, in many manuſcripts, ſerves to expreſs this 
letter when initial, as in Ameedum, my hope, No. 12; and in 
Murd,* a man, No. 4i1—and a medial Mim, like an initial, is 
often nothing more than a very ſmall point or dot ſcarcely diſ- 
cernible as in the word Ghemzeh, a wink, &c. No. 44 ; and when 
final, according to the writer's fancy, irs tail may be deſcribed 
either long or ſhort, as Serenjam, the End, No. a: Ameedum, my 
hope, No. 12 Cheſhim, the eye, No. 24, &c. &c. Of initial and 
final Mim, an example is given in Ameedum, before quoted, 
No, 12, 

Mim is often blended in a ſtrange manner with other let- 
ters: as with initial and final 4, in the word Hrmeb, all, No, 
76 where it is written three different ways: alſo with ya, and 
alif, in Solyman, a proper name, No. 47 : with fin, and ba, in 
Becheſbmbai, to the Eyes, No, 16 ; and many other examples. 

* Aldhough the Perfigns have many ways of expreiing Mos, is 8 general and partic via 
leaſe, yet I canna diſcover thai theae is any Hage word, is their language, which fle Al. 


the fame diftipfiive power, is the wir and bins of the Latins, the ang and afar of 
the Greek+, and the Heolwen iy and - 


F 2 Min 
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Mimis often joined to another letter by a long turned ſtroke, 
as in Men, me or mine, No. 79; alſo in the ſame word, No. 
do: Chun men, like me, when I, &c. 

Wuzn it is neceſſary to fill up a line, by dilating or pro- 
longing a letter, the head of final mim is often very much flat- 
tened and extended, as in Ghem, grief, or trouble, No. 60: 
Nyſeem, a gale, No. 81. 


Of the Letter Non. 


Tus body or ſtroke of this letter, when initial, is often 
ſo faintly marked as to be known only by its point : thus in 
the word Nyſcem, a gale, breeze, No. $1: Nifbayed, it is not 
fit, No. 33. Alſo in other parts of a word, as in Auncbeb, 
that, which, &c, No. 3: Surenjdn, the end, concluſion, No. 2. 

Tur firſt or right-hand ſtroke of final Nun, is generally 
longer than the other, that is, it riſes higher above the line, 
as in Daſbiun, to have, No. 6: Pechegdn, infants, No. 15. 
Solyman, a name, No, 47. 


Any final] Nun is ſometimes very ſtrangely deſcribed by a 
kind of oblique waving ſtroke, marked by the diacritical point, 
as in Schbun, a word, diſcourſe, Ac. No. 53; and Damen, a 
kin, border, &c, No, 82, The two extremities of final Nun 
are often brought ſo cloſe together as nearly to touch the diacri- 
tical point—thus in Srkbun, a word, No, 26; and in Leiken, 
5 but, 
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but, No. 67. And final Nun, is ſometimes expreſſed by a 
mere plain daſh with the point over, thus 75 


Of the Letter Vaw. 


I nave already mentioned this letter when treating of the 
Dal, to which I refer the reader. For ſome further remarks, 
let him conſult the fourth chapter. 


Of the Letter Ha. 


THtReE is not, I believe, in the Arabic or Perſian alphabet, 
any letter which aſſumes, in every ſituation, a greater variety 
of forms than the letter þa,—lt is ſometimes expreſſed by a 
little upright figure reſembling vw cums reverſed, as in 
Mahy, a fiſh, No, 83, Zerdbuſhr* Zoroaſter, No. 43: and 
the firſt ba in Goburbay, jewels, No. 71, 


* Of this great prophct of ancient Perfia, (whoſe name has been fpelt ſeveral ways) 
the Life 4 large is given in Hydes Relig, Vet, Fer, The Lud & woah, or ſuppoied 
writings of Zoruaſter, were tranſlated into French by M. Anguetil du Perron, and pub- 
liſhed at Paris, in g vols, 440, 1771, The authenticity of this work was the fubjett of 
much controverſy, and produced d confutation of it is the Laue © Meh, 4, Porren, 
&;, O#. Land. 1991”, from bir, W. Jones ; who bas, however, with mach generakiry, 
allowed conſiderable morn to bis deccaled aniagent, a W8CGU! publication Au ve. 
lacy Diflertation on the Ta, 76%. 


Wits 
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Warn joined to Af, as in the ſecond h of the laſt 
example, the ſyllable appears as a double upright comma. Sce 
No. 951,—lt is ſometimes little more than a ſmall turned ſtroke, 
as in Gemchunank, No. 73; and it is often deſcribed like a 
heart, as in the upper figure of Hemeb, all, No. 78 ; alſo in 
Mibr, the Sun“, No. 84; or as a circle with a ſtroke paſſed 
through it, as in Beber, to all, every, &c. the middle figure, 
No. 42; and it is often deſcribed as a little circumflex : thus 
in Hemeh, all, the loweſt figure, No. 78 ; and in Hemchu, like 
as, fo, &c, No, 85, 

Ir is frequently deſcribed by an open turn of the pen, as 
in the word Hind, India, No. 38. Of initial h, when expreſſed 
by a turned figure or circumflex, I ſhall here remark that 
it often is brought ſo near to the lower part, or the whole 
ſo rounded, as to aſſume, in ſome inſtances, the appearance of 
the letter Sad, irregularly expreſſed—(Sce under that letter) 
as in bemebu, like, as, &&c, No, Be, 

Wurn medial connected, in Talyh MSS, ba is generally 
written as in the words Becheſbm hai, No, 16 ; and Heber, to 
all, every, c. the upper figure, 43 but it ſometimes docs 
not deſcend ſo low on the line, as in the lower-moſt figure of 
the ſame number, 


* This word may be pronounced mobs, moor, bi. and bas ede highth aliobs ed 
ingly 5 among others it ancans + gold coin, eee in Ladis, + foil, ring, bore, 
See the note on A, W the neat Chapter, 
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Mrotat connected ba, is ſometimes expreſſed as the 
initial, thus in Hey hat, a vaſt deſart, No. 86: when final, 
this letter is commonly deſcribed by a plain circle or figure of 
Nought, as in Padiſhah, a King, No. 13: and Ghemzeh, No. 
44 : this is the caſe when unconnected, and according to 
the Niſthi hand ; but the Perſians in their T2/ick manuſcripts 
have deviated very much from the ſimplicity of that kind of 
writing, when this letter occurs in the end of a word, con- 
nected ; for they frequently expreſs it by a little curl of the 
pen: as in many of the foregoing examples, particularly 
Auncheh, No. 3: Cheb, No, 25: Seyah, No. 45: Aſoufich, 
No. 64: Keb, No. 72: Wallah, No. 77. No. 103, &c. &. 
From theſe examples it will appear how very abruptly 
a final ba is joined, ſometimes, to another letter; and in 
the lower figure, No, 39: Sheb, for Shab, a King, it is 
almoſt confounded with the ſtroke of Shin, 

Fix AL ha is ſometimes irregularly joined to letters, 
which are ſo prolonged as to involve in the extremity of their 
flouriſh, the little o, or circle that expreſſes %, as in Mandeh, 
remained, &c, No. 35 : Chehbreb, face, air, &c. No 36, and 
in Andub, grief, &c. No. 35. 

Is No, 76, thiee inftances aze given of initial and final 
ha in the word Hemeb all, 

* Similar liberties have been taken by the Greek borikes ; thay bs the combuinatioe 


{dur it canpce be called 3 contratiion) of the Letters is and anibion, i bees; ff 14 nt 
. ts ardey+ 


To 
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To expreſs a, and in the feminines of ſome nouns, a 
final b, with two points over, is frequently written as in 
the Niſthi hand. 


Of the letter Ya. 


Wu initial or medial, this letter is known by its 
two diacritical points below, which diſtinguiſh its ſtroke or 
body from B, P. T. N, &c. this body is ſometimes rounded 
or lengthened at will, as in BSH, much, many, &c. No. 14: 
and Shirauz, the name of a city in Perſia, No. 49. In 
ſome writings the medial connected 5 is ſcarcely marked, 
unleſs by its points ; as in the word Ameedum, my hope, No. 12. 

Wann placed before Mim, medial or final, it is often 
deſcribed by a kind of curve or ſemiciscular turn, but ſtill 
known by its points below, as in So/yman, No. 47; and 
Tohhm, No. 19: and in other combinations, as in Sremeen, 
filvered, of filver, &c, No. $7, 

Or Ta final, the extremity is ſometimes carried up 
night and high, fo as to appear like a final alf, as in Su. 
jollity, mirth, &c, No, 26; and this firoke is often brought 


nearly the whole ſpace ; thus in Goburbay, jewels, No, 71, 
Ir is ſometimes on the contrary, much ſeparated, and 


9 — „42. 
0. 


ſo cloſe to the oppoſite fide of the letter, as to incl 
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No. 16: But in all it is to be remarked that the firſt or right 
hand ftroke is generally higher above the line than the other, 
as in moſt of the examples before quoted ; and in the following 
ſpecimens. 

As in the Arabian Ny, hand“, the tail of final ya is 

ſometimes turned back; thus (with points in the word Sawtky, 
a cup-bearer, water-carrier, No, 88; and (without points as 
in Peſy, many, more, &c. No. 54: From this circumſtance 
in many combinations, a word terminating as above, aſſumes 
frequently a very ſtrange appearance, as in Geery, the world, 
No. 20: where although the points of medial and final 
ye are marked, the whole ſeems irregular and confuſed, For 
the points fee next chapter. 
FinaL ys unconnected, is ſometimes thrown above the 
other letters of a word, in a fanciful manner, as in Sad}, the 
name of a moſt celebrated Poet, No, 48; and the fame 
word ſtill more irregularly written in No, 69. 

Anv it is often deſcribed as almoſt a ftraight line, drawn 
horizontally over the other letters of a word, with ſcarcely 
any turn at the beginning (which is to be obſerved in Sad, 
No. 46) as in Pery-roci, with the face of an angel or fairy, 
No, 90. For ſome other irregularities in the poſition of final 


* Je { ys) Gnale jnterdum retrocedit, Kc. dee Walmuth, Arch, Gr, F. 5.” and the 
bY Alphabetum Arabicum of the keained Erpenitus prefixed 0 his f of the Potii | 
1 Joſeph, from the Koran ; 440, 1617, Leyden, 
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ya, and difficulties occaſioned by the omiſſion or miſplacing 
of this -letter's diacritical points, I refer the reader to the two 
ſucceeding chapters and the engraved ſpecimens. 
Of Lam-AL1F, 
Is the Arabic and Perſian Grammars, this compound 
character is generally placed at the end of the alphabet : it 


is, in fat, compoſed of Lam, in the hollow of whoſe curve 


or lower part, the letter Alf is inſerted, as in the plain N- 
hand. But this A/if is ſometimes placed upright, and not in 
the hollow of Lam, as Gulaib* Roſewater, No.g1 ; and it is 
often ſo blended with the turn of Lam as to appear like part 
of that letter, as in the word Laleb, a tulip, No 92. 

Bor of this character, as of all the others, many examples, 
will be given in the ſucceeding ſpecimens, and many irre- 
gularities and difficulties of combination explained, which 
* $o fond ave the Juxurious Perſians of the Roſe's delightful odour, that they not only 
ſprinkle moſt profuſely in their apartments, the watcr diſtilled from 1s leaves, but having 


prepared it with cinnamon and ſugar, they infulc it with the coffee, which they drink, The 
Roſe of Shines is reckoned the molt excellent of the Eaft; and the offence of it 


highly cfleemed even is the furtheſt parts of India ; the (crapings of Sandal-woud ae 
often added in diftillation to the leaves of this lower but the pure effential oil, or thick 


lubftance, which they call She or ellence of Roſes, is more 


precious than gold. —Sce + Karmpler's Amen, Kae 374 ; the remerks on Shizaus, 
„ page 26, 44. of this KA-) and lou pallages w the Et ad bath Chapict, * 
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have, I am well aware, eſcaped me in this ſuperficial analyſis 
of the alphabet; and as the chief difficulties and inaccuracies of 
Perſian writing are occaſioned by the omiſſion or falſe col- 
location of points, I have thrown together in the next chapter, 
ſuch obſervations on them, as the peruſal of ſeveral hundred 
original manuſcripts has enabled me to make, 


Gz CHAPTER 


PERSIAN MISCELLANIES. 


(Cnae. III. 


CHAPTER III. 


OF THE DIACRITICAL POINTS, 


Ir is almoſt unneceſſary to inform the reader (ſuppoſed to 
be already acquainted with the Nj&bs, alphabet) that in the 
Arabic and Perſian languages the points conſtitute an eſſen- 
tial part of the letters, and that according to their ſituation 
and number, they diſtinguiſh one character from another; 
thus a little ſtroke, with one point over, is an NV; with two, a T; 
with one point under, a B, &c, In this reſpect they differ 
from the points in the Hebrew language, where they ſupply 
the place of vowels, and govern the ſenſe and pronunciation of 
words without affecting in the leaſt the characters of which 
thoſe letters are compoſed, as in the trite example 127 whoſe 
three letters continue invariably the ſame, whilſt the word, ac- 
cording to the nature and number of vowel-points applied to it, 
may be pronounced no leſs than eight different ways, dabar, 
dobar, dibber, &c. and the ſenſe accordingly changed“. 


* Sos © Bayley's Entrance into the Sacred Language,” p, x, Ducd, Lond, 1934 
Tur 
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{Tux ER of accuracy in the uſe of the Perſian 
points is obvious, as any omiſſion, confuſion or misapplication 
of them may totally change the letters, and of courſe the words 
* To ſuch inaccuracies in rough copies, we may 
$ errors, which, as I befort ſaid, (Chapter I.) 


way into manuſcripts very beautifully written, 


In books, however, very correctly tranſcribed, it is not 
unuſual to omit totally the diacritical points of final ya, the 
- form of that letter, if properly expreſſed, ſecuring it in general 
from any miſtake—but when haſtily written in ſome combina- 
tions, and its points omitted, final ya, has often, at firſt ſight, 
the appearance of a final fn thus in Maly, a fiſh, No. 83; 
and I have ſeen the word Shud, was, deſcribed as in the upper 


figure No. 893 without ie points: but ſuch irregularity is 


At ruovon the juſt number of points may be nnd 
yet they are often ſo irregularly placed and thrown together, as to 


require from the beginner a minute analyſis, with ſtudy and 
time, as in the words, „ Aun aftaub off,” that is the fun, 
No, 931 here the point of fa is combined with thoſe of medial 
n 
the word, and the point of 4% placed at the end of all, 
n the final 1a, But the ſenſe ſuggeſts the truc 
[th GER 2 
rates 
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rater the appearance of a final Ba, and the final ta, being fur- 
niſhed with its points, ſhews that if any be placed under it, 
they muſt belong to ſome other letter of the word—a little 
conſideration will, therefore, prove that the point placed irre- 
gularly under final /a, can belong to no other letter than the 
ba, of aftaub. 

And though of final ya, the points are often omitted, yet 
thoſe of that letter, initial or medial, cannot be left out, 
without reducing the reader to the neceſſity of ſupplying the 
equivocal body of that character with imaginary points, ac- 
cording to his conception of the ſenſe, thus in No. 94, by 
adding points above and below, the figure may be made to 
ſpell, Sepeed, Sheneed, and many other combinations, 

Hzzz I ſhall obſerve that when two letters come together, 
whoſe points in Number are properly three, theſe generally 
affect the ſame mode of deſcription, as the points over Shi, or 
under the letter pa, that is, as if within a triangle, or form- 
ing a kind of pyramid ; thus in the word A/taub e, the Sun, 


* It may naturally be ſuppoſcd, that the ancient Perſians, to whom the ſun was an object 
of religious vencration, had many names by which they exprefied that glorious luminary. 
The name here given is one of thoſe moſt generally uſed, and the word Mibr, (Sec note 
Chop. 24) was principally applicd to the ſun as # ſacred name, Of A, was compounded 
the name of Mibridad, whom Tacitus calls Mel d,, and the Greeks endeavouring to 
cal the afppration bu the firft ſyHable, Aye Mirbriders/; in like manner they expreſs the 
word Mibr by Mirhrs, According 40 4 wikter quoted by the learned Solden (Dr Dis 
b Molect ) the bun was allo called in Perfian Ad, and the celebrated Dr. Hyde, has 
enumeried many other epithets and tzdes, by which ii was diſtinguiſhed, bee the 
Relig, Veics, Producum,” No 
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No. 17 ; alſo Auftadeh fallen, No. 22; and Nutvan, cannot, 

it is impoſſible, &c. No. 99. Theſe are examples of letters 
whoſe points are above the line: but when they are below, the 
baſe of the triangle, if I may uſe the expreſſion, is to be next 


the line, or the pyramid reverſed; that is, two points parallel 
with the line, and one under, as this figure will beſt 
explain, = | 


Sex alſo Biya, come, ho! bring thou, &c. No. 97, Peer, 
old, an elder, &c, No. 98, and Nos. 17, 22, and 95, as above. 
Among ſome hundred manuſcripts which I have examined, 
there are but two in which this rule has not been obſerved, and 
even in thoſe books the deviations from it were very rare, al- 
though written throughout with much coarſencſs and inac- 
curacy. But the three points are often deſcribed, having the two 
next the line, whether above it or below, blended together, as 
in Shimfhad, the box-tree, No. 11, Imfheb, this night, No. 52; 
and /, he ſaid, No. 62, Alſo, when below the line, as in 
Aſp, ® horie, No. 16; Pery-rocee, fairy-faced, or beautiful, 
No, 90. 

Is a Perſian manuſcript now before me, very coarſcly writ- 
ten, I obſerve, that when the ſame letter occurs twice in one 
word, the tranſcriber has expreſſed the points belonging to 
thoſe two letters, as if there was but ane, Thus, in the word 


Bullul, 
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Bulbul, a nightingaleꝰ, one point below ſerves for the two ba's, 
as in this figure, | 


Arto, in the word Sbemſbeer, a ſcymetar, or ſword, where 
the points of one Shin are uſed for thoſe of both, and the 


word is thus written $ 


w 

Tur points belonging to ſome ſingle characters are often 
expreſſed by a little curled ſtroke, as thoſe of Shin in Kooſhrehb, 
lain, &c, No. 100, and Shud, was, No. 101 : of Chim, in the 
word Chun, when, like as, &c, No. 102 ; and in Picheed, for 
the infinitive Picheedun, to aſſociate with, to twiſt, involve, &c. 
No. 99. But it is not only when three points come together, 
that they are thus confuſed and blended ; we find, in ſome 
manuſcripts, the two points of 7a, ya, lf. &c. expreſſed by a 
little figure, as in Nos, 86, $7, $8, and many others; and 
ſometimes ſcarcely more than a ſingle point to mark them, 
as in of or of, he is, &c. No, 4: Daughy, « wound or 
ſcar, No, 109. 

Tus two points belonging 10 ſome letters, are often 
placed one perpendicularly over the other: as in Tl, violent 


* | have already mentioncd this favourite of the Perſians, in the wtroduttion, and ſhall 
have occaliun tn the courke of the Igllowing chapters, ts quoie Lume paflages on the ſubject 
trom the Kaficrs poets. 


$ love, 
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love, No. 59: Kumauner®, thy bow, No. 70; and Hehkyker, 
truth, reality, No. 63. | 

Tur points are not always placed exactly over or under 
the characters to which they belong, as the reader muſt have 
already perceived in many of the examples, particularly that of 
Ba in Bokharat a City, No.8 ; of Ta in Grifty, No. 21; of 


49 


The word Cm, lignifies an opinion, doubt, &c. and ſhould be written with three 
points over the firſt letter to diſtinguiſh it from Kama, a bow.—** Sed Scriptores nun- 
„ quam fere apponent iſta tris puncta et ideo multoties oritur confuſio, quia multa 
* nomina inter fe diverſa ſcribuntur codem modo, &c, Kc. —Sce the old © Grammat. 
„ Linguz Perficz,” by Father Ignatius, Rome, 1661, 4to p. 7; where he quotes the 
word in queſtion, 

+ Bokhars is the name of a celebrated city in Tranſoxanias, or that country beyond the 
river Can, which the Perfians alſo call the -- A, or waters of Ami; the city is 
ſurrounded by an immenſe wall, with ſeven gates, and contains a great number of hand- 
ſome edifices ; its gardens arc watered by the river Sogd, whence the Province has been 
fiyled Sogdiana; and it is celebrated as the birth place of many learned men, among 
whom Avicaas is the moſt eminent, —Sce the Hift: Priorum Regum Pers from 
Mirkond ; of the ingenious Bernard de Leniſch, 4to Vienna, 17582—p, 145—9 ber 
be quotes that couplet from the Sonnet of Has, fo well known by the beautiful tranſla- 
uon of bir Wm Jones, 

++ Sweet Maid if thou wouldf charm wy fight, 
Aud bid theſe arms thy neck infold, 

„That roſy cheek, that lily hand, 

+ Would give thy port more didight 

„ Than all Bolbarss vauwnied gald, 

„Than all the gems of Samariand. * 

ber Jones Perl, Grammar, p. 1 51, third dt. Lond, 1765, 440 ; and his Afiatic Foce, 
and Tranfotions, y. 3%, Otiare, Lond, 1777, becund Evilon, 


H Kha 
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ba and ya in Zelekhba, No. 27 ; of fa, in Firmuden, to com- 
mand, No. 65 alſo in Hezret, majeſty, &c. No. 57 ; where 
the point of Zzad is placed ſo much to the left of that letter as 
to ſeem belonging to the ſtroke of a above it, which, if its 
own points had not been expreſſed, would thus become a 
final B: Sce alſo Imfheb, to night, No. 52. 
Or the arbitrary manner of placing the points, frequent 
inſtances occur in the ſubjoined ſpecimens : thoſe of medial 
and final ya reverſed, and of a, in Geety, the world, No. 20. 
of fa and ta in Grifty, No. 21: In the words Az andiſbeb 
dileſh, from the anxiety or thoughts of his heart, No. 103,— 
the points of medial Shin in Andiſbeb, and of final Shin, in 
Dileſh, are placed over the daſh of the latter; and thoſe of ya 
in Andiſbeh, under the middle of the body or daſh of Shi in 
that word, The points are often placed ſo high above their 
letter, as to ſeem rather belonging to an upper line, or ſome 
other word, eſpecially when the body of the letter is not 
ſtrongly marked, as in Auncheb, No. 3: Zeleekba, No. 27; 
and the ſame irregularity may be found, when the points are 
below the line, 
Tux ſtroke of ſome other letter often intervencs between 
the diacritical points, and the letter to which they belong ; 
as in Sad/, No, 46, where the three firſt letters are between the 
final % and its points ; and in Awnkch, he who, No. 104: 
where the point of Nun is thrown above the ſtroke of Caf, 
5 alſo 
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alſo in Bazy, play, ſport, &c. No. 105, where the final ya 
reverſed is between the point and the body of the letter 2a, 
and the points of ya, are placed to the left. 

A point is ſometimes ſo irregularly placed as to ſeem 
touching a letter to which it does not properly belong ; as in 
the word Khauk, earth, clay, &c, No. 106: and in De a Sadi. 
No. 107, the hand of Sadi, where the points of final za in 
the firſt word, being deſcribed as blended together, are placed 
touching the ſtroke of the letter fn in Sade. 

Warn ya is the final letter of a word, and expreſſed by 
an irregular flouriſh (ſee under ya laſt chapter), the letter im- 
mediately preceding and connected with it, may be known by 
the ſituation of its point, if it be one of thoſe letters which 
poſſeſs ſuch a charaReriſtic ; for if the point be to the right, it 
is a ba, or ſome letter whoſe points are below the line, as in 
Favabi, an anſwer, No, 108, 

Ir the point, be at the left, it belongs to one of thoſe 
letters, whoſe point or points, we deſcribe above the line, 
as in Daughy a mark, wound, ſcar, &c, No, 109; and in 
Mani, No, 110, the name of a famous Perſian painter, and 
Hereſiarch, who is called in our Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory Manes, 
and his followers Manicheans, By the Perſians he is ſtyled 


„Aan, Nakhaſh,” or the painter®,” 1 
Oi this ancient Anift's paintings, fo cdlebrated by Port Noezami, no veltiges have 


Lees dalcovercd | equally av obyett of religious ed tion ww the Chiiltian and Maho. 
Hz | metas 
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Tur points in writings where the characters are large 
and clearly expreſſed, are not always round, but rather a kind 
of ſquare, or lozenge. 

I ſhall cloſe this chapter by obſerving, that it is not unuſual 
in many finely written MSS. to decorate ſome parts of a page, 
particularly ornamented writings, with a figure like that of 
three points, as in plate V. No. g—But a little attention and 
habit will tell when thoſe points are merely ornamental, and 
conſequently ſuperfluous. 


metan Zealots, it can hardly be ſuppoſed that the works of this arch heretic would 
deſcend to the preſent day, through fifteen centuries, without any other injuries than 
thoſe of time That they have totally periſhed is maſt probable : but that all the tradi- 
tions concerning this impoſtor's kill in painting, are mere fiftions, is an opinion I would 
not, by any means, haſtily adopt, notwithſtanding the groſs anachroniſm, by which 
N has introduced him into his hiſtory of Alexander, as contemporary with the Ma 
cedonias Prince. On the probable nature of thoſe pitures, with which he is (aid to have 
decorated his Zr, or goipel, and Are, his book or collection of drawings (v 
ofien alluded to by Ferhan wic, I ſhall offer fome obſervations in another place. 


CHAPTER 
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= MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS, 


FROM the confuſed collocation of letters, and the irregular 
poſition or omiſſion of points, we find in many Talit manu- 
ſcripts, that not only whole ſentences and lines, but alſo ſingle 
words atme a very fantaſtic and uncommon appearance: 2 
in the word Hgſjl, gain, reſult, &c, No. 111 : where the top 
Alif joins the lower part of the letter Sad. 

Aso in Dilfereeb, alluring or charming the heart, No. 
112, where the point of final 4a, is moſt irregularly placed 
under the letter Law, and the ya and final , thrown over the 
other letters, ſo that the point of /@ ſeems to belong to the 
ſtroke of ba, yo, and the points of 5, arc placed under the 
letter Lam, 

Oy a letter intervening between the points of another, 
and its proper body, ſome inſtances have been given in the 
laſt chapter, particularly No. 48 in Ja: Auna, No, 104; 
and the word \Bazy, No, 105 ; from this circumſtance, and 
dhe placing of Kaſs, two points to the left, inſtead of over 
their proper character, the word Caf, No, 113, appears at firlt 
light 
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ſight a little difficult : It is the name of a fabulous mountain 
much celebrated in the Eaſtern Romances “. 

From the nature of ſome letters, which hang from, or 
depend on each other in certain combinations, a word often 
ſeems nearly upright, or perpendicular, as in Hemchu, like as, 
ſo, &c. No. 85. 

To fill up a ſpace, and render all the lines of equal length, 
which the Perſians much affect, particularly in writing poetry, 
they often divide or prolong a word in a very fanciful manner : 
thus in Hekayery a ſtory, hiſtory, &c. No. 114; where a ſpace 
is left between the ſyllables beta and yery, under which is 
drawn the reverſed tail of final ya: and for the ſame purpoſe 
they often connect two letters by a long daſh or flouriſh of the 
pen, which has in many inſtances the appearance of the letter 
ſin as uſually written in the Talik hand ; thus in Heech, nothing, | 


The mountain of Caf (which ſome ſuppoſe mount Tavuris) is ſaid to be the refdence ; 
of a fabulous animal, an immenſe bird or Griffin called the bg; there, notwithfland- | 
ing the proverbial barrenneſs of this dreary mountain, the voracious monſier is enabled to 
fatiefy the calls of hunger ; f© gun is the librrality of heaven to all its creatures, © The 
++ Omnipotent,” (ſays Sad/) (preadeth his table to ſuch an extent, that ever the Simurgh, 10 
„ the mountain of Caf, eateth his ſhave,” The original Perſian lines arc given in the 
„ Aftatic Miſcellany,” No, 8, . 4, Calcutts, 1969, 440, and arc as follows in 
+ Chenaun piben Khika ker kefterd 
+ Keb Simoorgh der Kaf hefimer ihoord,” 
ls my wanuſcript copy of the Bytes, (one which the celebrated Chardin brought from 
Perks,) inflead of Ace, | find the word Kei, which we may tranfatc, » daily allow - 
ande, from Res, 4 day, 


nd, 


TER, > 6 Mats 
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no, never, &c. No. 115 ; where the final Chim has but one 
point, (See under that letter, Chap. II. ) and in the word 


Mubeyia, arranged, prepared, &c. No. 116: where a long 
daſh connects the ya with final A if. 


Ix the words Bi-haſyl, thus written, * (com- 
pounded of 4 or bee, without, and Hany, gain, reſult, ad- 
vantage,) the ya which ſhould be final in the firſt word, is irregu- 
larly joined to the h of the next, and its points placed with 
the point of ba, while a long daſh connects the Shi with Ai in 
Hazy]. 

Ano they ſometimes fill up a line with little oblique 
ſtrokes, as in Plate V. No. 6. 

Bu r on the other hand, when a line is crowded they often 
blend letters ſo as to create much ſeeming confuſion ; thus in 
the words Ghemmd d the pain or affliction of love, No. 117; 
the body of Chai is made to ſerve alſo for that of ain which 
begins the word Y, love ; the point above, which conſtituted 
that character Cain, being in imagination done away. 

Is the word Padhbab, a king, the a/if and dal are irregularly 
joined at the top, (as thoſe of Shim Shad, already mentioned, 
No, 11 ; Chap, IL Letter D/) and the firoke of Shin in $hab, 
1s brought through the former ſyllable Pad, which circumſtance, 
with the abſence of Au, diacratical points, gives the word 3 
confuſed appearance, thus, „* 


Ir 
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IT is ſometimes conſidered as ornamental to bring the 
flouriſh of one letter ſo far round as to touch that of another, 
though belonging to a different word, as in Keſbry Noab®, the 
ſhip or ark of Noah, No. 118 ; where the tail of final ys, 
in the firſt word, is joined to that of final þba in Noah. 

In the words Sbudy gunge, thou wert a treaſure, No. 119; 
the flouriſh of final ya in Shudy, not only touches, but is quite 
blended into the curve or tail of the final jim in Gung or Guy, 
the point of im is therefore placed in the hollow of that flou- 
riſh, which conſtitutes final ys, and the points of this letter are 
altogether omitted, which circumſtance increaſes the ſeeming 
difficulty of the whole combination. 

As the Perſians ſcarcely ever divide a word, by placing its 
parts in different lines, when too much crowded, they invariably 
write ſuch parts of words above the line, never below, as in 
Aumedeſt, No. 9 Sidi, No. 48 ; Laſbkureſh, No. 50 ; Hezeret, 
No. 57 ; Aun aftaubeft, No, 93 ; and many others, 

Tur name of Sad having occurred three or four times in 
the courſe of this work, I ſhall here take occaſion to mention, 
that the birth of this celebrated poet, happened at Shirauz, in 
the year of our Ara 1175 be was author of the Can, or 


® The fiory of Noab is related in the Koran, (of which the beventy H Chapics bears 
tus name) but the Mabumedans have taken fome hiberiacs with the onightes! aartative. The 
Art, accurding i + Mululaman commutaticr, wer twelve hundied cults bong, and bs 
bundzed broad, Sor # Bavary's Corn, Vol I. 245. Now, hapicr of Hed, 
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Bed of Roſes ; the Bean, or Fruit Garden; the Molamad!, or 
Rays of Light, and a large collection of odes and ſonnets, alpha- 
betically arranged in a Divan, The firſt of theſe works has 
been publiſhed with a Latin verſion by the learned Gentius® ; 
in the German language by Olearius+ ; and by another perſon 
in Frencht. Of the ſecond, ſome partial extracts have appear- 
ed in the Aſiatic Miſcellanyſl. The third, is a manuſcript ex- 
tremely ſcarce, and from the Divaun, which contains above a 
thouſand beautiful poems, very few paſſages have yet found 


their way into print, Sadi was the author of fourteen or fifteen 
other works ; but Mr. Le Bruyn, (fee his Travels) muſt have 


been miſinformed, when he learned, on viſiting the poet's tomb 
in og, that twenty Arabic volumes were ſtill extant of his 
compoſition, I ſhall not here ſuppreſs, that there is alſo attri- 
buted to Sadi, (although I hope without foundation) a ſmall 


* Roſarium Politicum, Ac, Amfterdam, 1651, Folio, Perfian and Latin, 

(Sandi) Roſarium Politicum, cuts Gentii, Amfterdam, 1655, Duodecimo, Latin, 

+ Perfianiſcher Roſenthal uberſetzet von A, Olearius, with plates, $chleſwig, 1654. 
Folio, 

1 This French verſion, which was probably made from the Latin or German tranſlation 
before mentioned, is entitled, Guliftan ou L'Empire des Roſes, Trait des Mute des 
Rois ; compoſt par Muſladini Saadi, Prince des Poctes Perfiens, Traduit du Perle, poi 
M. %, Paris, 1737, Ducdecioos, 

| Aftatic Miſcellany, No, 2, p. #35, Ke, Calcutta, 173g, ano, where part of 
the preface to, and a paflage from the %% are given ; of this work, fume trantlativis hs 
French way be found in the cle of the Chevalics Chardin, 


| collection 
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collection of ſhort poetical compoſitions (ſee page 19.) incul- 
cating leſſons of the groſſeſt ſenſuality, and breathing all the 
licentiouſneſs of the moſt unchaſte imagination. "Theſe in the 
manuſcripts before me are inconſiſtently placed among the 
beautiful, moral, and ſentimental diſtichs which follow our 
author's Divan; and in an Arabic introduction, he declares his 
repentance of having compoſed thoſe indelicate verſes, which, 
however, he excuſes on account of their giving a reliſh to the 
other poems, as ſalt is uſed in the ſeaſoning of meat: and if 
one can allow any merit to ſuch product ions, it may be ſaid of 
him as of Petronius, ** that he wrote the moſt impure things 
in the pureſt language“. 

An ingenious friend, whom I ſhall mention in the courſe 
of this Eſſay, when on the ſubject of caſtern muſic, is in 
poſſeſſion of a moſt valuable manuſcript Treatiſe on that art, 
which from many circumſtances he conjectures to be the 
work of Sad/; the language is Perſian, and the ſubject treated 
in a ſcientific and maſterly manner, Of this celebrated poet, 
the portrait was lately to be feen in a building near Shiravz, 


# Since this paſſage was written, I have had an opportunity of infpetting the ffi 
volume of $64/; work: printed #t Calcutta in folio, 1791 in Ferfian, with an Englith 
preface, &c, by J. H. Harrington, Eig,) fent as d valuable preſent from bis W. Jones, 
4% the laic Fele cle, in whoſe Library at Leyden, 1 was pramittcd 4 exambuc 
i; and 1 was ſorry to bud, that in the bit there given of Sadi's works, the %% of I- 
fue, bs enmmeranted as authent ic, | 

repreſenting 


I 
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* 
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repreſenting him as a venerable old man, with a long ſilver 
beard and flowing robes, holding in his right hand a crooked 
ivory ſtaff, and in the other a charger of incenſe*. He lived 
to the advanced age of one hundred and ſixteen, and his tomb 
is ſtill viſited with the reſpect due to claſſic ground, at a 
little diſtance from Shirauz, his native city. 

Bur I return to my ſubject: it is not only parts of words 
that are thus placed above the line, ſometimes two or three 
entire words are written over the former part of it. In the 
courſe of the annexed ſpecimens, many inſtances are given of 
the confuſion ariſing from this circumſtance: but I ſhall here 
give a few examples of irregularities in the collocation of 
letters and words from manuſcripts immediately before me. 

In the word Gulaub, Roſewater, No. g1 : final B. is 
above the line, its ſtroke touching the Lam- Alf, and its point 
below, under the juncture of C and Lam, 

Is Kaſhgy, would to heaven ! &c, No, 120 ; the two firſt 
letters, Caf and A are placed within the ſtroke of i above, 
and the reverſed tail of final ya below : which hangs from the 
medial Gaf by a ſtrange turn of the pen, 

In the compound word Dilruba, raviſher of hearts, &c. 
No, 121, the 7 and vow are over the hook of Law, and the 


| * foe & Franchlia's Tour from Bengal to Perfia, in the vears 1986-67, p. 97, Oar, 


London, 1790, 
I 2 turn 
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turn of Ba touches its extremity : the point of 49 is thrown 
to the left of the word. 


Is the words Por Kurdeh az au, filled with water, 
No. 122: the final 4a is thrown over the other letters, and its 
point placed at the left extremity of all : whilſt the orthogra- 
phical mark Medda, belonging to the word aub, is placed 
over the ſtroke of final ba, and increaſes the confuſion by appear- 
ing, in ſome reſpects, like another letter. 

Bor it ſometimes happens that in poetry, where the line is 
crowded towards the end, not only one row of letters or 
words is placed above the line, but frequently a third over the 
ſecond, ſo as to form a very odd appearance, and not unfre- 
quently create much confuſion and difficulty: But one muſt 
always read upwards, beginning with the loweſt line : as will 
be proved in ſome of the engraved ſpecimens, and explained in 
the following chapters, 

In ** Herkes Sheneedy,” every one heard, or was hearing, 
c., No. 123, we find the words and letters aſcend even to 
the fourth degree : the He and Ra are connected by a long 
daſh; ſuch as already has been mentioned ; the word K is 
over them, and the two ſyllables ** Sheneed,” over that ; the 
final ya of Sheneedy is above all ; the points of medial ya, 
(which, as 1 before ſaid, Chap. HI, cannot be omitted) are 
placed in the hook of the letter % ; and thoſe of fina/ ya arc 
not expreſſed. 


1 Is 
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In the words Jawumee-Shraub, a cup of wine, No. 124: 
the letters Shin and Ra touch the upper parts of F and 
final Mim in Jaum: the Alif of Shraub is placed by it- 
ſelf over the Sr, and ſtill above that is the body of final Ba, 
touching the top of A: its point thrown under the left 
extremity. 

Evex the letters of a ſingle word are thus placed above 
each other in many manuſcripts, as in Dr//dar, a ſweet heart, a 
miſtreſs, &c. No. 125 : where the firſt D is by itſelf on the 
loweſt line; L and connected D, on the ſecond line, A/f over 
them, and above all the laſt letter Ra. 

From this circumſtance it ſometimes happens that the 
higheſt letter almoſt touches or ſeems to belong to the line 
above, and in other ſituations it is not unuſual to run the 
ſtroke of ſome letters ſo high as to unite with that of another 
letter belonging to the line above, An inſtance of this occurs in 
a manuſcript before me where the word Keſbry, a Ship, Kc. is 
joined by the prolonged ſtroke of the letter Gaf, to the tail of 
Ra in lirun, out, &c, a word belonging to an upper-line, 
Set No, 126, 

Fon the improper connection of two words, by making 


initial or medial letters which ſhould be final, or ſimilar falſc 
combinations, ſome confuſion frequently ariſes, as in the words 
* Dur cen wal,” in this ſeaſon, at this time, &. No, 127 ; 
where the IN of cn (for acer, with Alf) which ought to be 

final 
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final, is deſcribed as medial and connected with the V of 
Wakt. 

Atso in An zemeen, that land or country, No. 128; 
where, in like manner, the N of aun, which ſhould be final, is 
initial, and connected with the Za of Zemeen. In the word 
Kheyal, No. 96, we find the Alf joined to the Lam, impro- 
perly, by a ſtroke from the top of the former. 

In ſome books, it is much affected to deſcribe the ſtrokes or 
flouriſhes of many letters as parallel with one another : thus, 
in the words Auger Keb, unleſs that, &c. No. 129; and in the 
ſame number, Gur Kurd, if he makes, does, &c. Alſo in No. 
130 ; Az amber Seriſhteb, formed or compoſed of ambergris*, 
(ſpelt anbr) where the point of Nun is above the ſtroke of Sn 
in Seriſtuch, and the point of Ba under the long daſh which 
unites Ba with Ra : to this daſh is deſcribed as parallel the ſtroke 
of Sin. 

Ano the reader will find another example in the words 
* Ex ie dileh,” before quoted, No, 103 ; And in N, 


* Of awkk, camphice, ambergris, and fGmilar fragrant ſubſtances, the Perfians believe 
angels 40 be formed, and other creatures enducd with unrommoun purity of naturc ; thus 
the poets compliment theis miſtrefies on the delightful odours which they diffuſe ; the ac 
beings called Poriss, axe fuppoled ts cxift on perivmes alone ; and even of Paradiſe, 
celeſtial fragrance is among the chi delights ! The wine which the laiuthful ace there ty 
be indulged with, is ſealed with wok ; and fome authors ah u, that ſhould the lovely 
Mouries but us one drop of theu awbrohal fpiitie wo fall upos this carth, ty H,, 


(cue Gould Lees the aguaitite pighainy of Its pred wane, | 
Painting, 
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painting, &c. following a word which ends in Shin, I have ſeen 
the ſtrokes laid parallel, and the points ſituated as in No. 131 ; 
where the three firſt points, (to the right) are thoſe of Nun and 
KF of in Nakaſh. The three points in the middle, are thoſe of 
the Het Shin, belonging to ſome preceding word : and the 
three points at the left of all, are thoſe of final Shin in Nataſb. 
Alſo in the word Nedeedeh, not ſeen, &c. No. 132, the ya and 
dal are placed over the nun and d of the former ſyllable. 

Tas ſtroke of one letter is not unfrequently croſſed through 
that of another, as in Laſbkureſh, his army, No. go; where Caf 
croſſes the ſtroke of Shin final. 

Also in the word “ Bergirift,” he takes up, &c. No. 133; 
where the ſtroke of Gaf croſſes the fa and 7a final above, In 
the word Grift, before quoted, No. 74, the ſtroke of C/ 
reaches, but does not croſs the fa or 7a. 

IT is not unuſual, to place in the hollow of letters, which 
poſſeſs a large curve or ſweep, ſome others of the word or ſen- 
tence ; as Dureegh, alas No. 134; where D and R are in the 
hollow of final Gbain, and the ponts of the letter ya, irregu- 
larly thrown below, 

In Dilruba, before mentioned, No. 121 ; the Ra and Vaw 
are in the hook of Lam; and in Nataſh, above quoted, No, 131, 
the curve of one final % is placed within that of another, 

Is the words Yet Guftar, one ſaying, ſpeech, converſation, 
c, No, 135 ; the letters i, of the ſecond word are written 


within 
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within the hook of the preceding Caf of Tek; the R of Guftar 
placed fo as to appear part of the firſt word. 

In No. $0, before quoted, the final Nun of Chun, contains 
that of the fecond word Men. 

I pzrort obſerved (in the ſecond Chapter under the re- 

ſpective letters) that in many manuſcripts, the letters Dai, Ra, 
and Yaw, are haſtily written, and may be often, at firſt ſight, 
miſtaken one for another : it accordingly happens that from the 
accidental concurrence of words, principally compoſed of theſc 
letters, and the neglect of a proper diſtance between the words, 
ſome very ſtrange and confuſed appearances reſult : we will, 
for example, ſuppoſe the words Ora door azeurd az doo rud,” 
to be negligently written as in No. 136 ; where the confuſion 
occaſioned by the reſemblance of the letters R, D, and J, 
is increaſed by the turning of the lower part of unconnected 
Alif. (ce that letter in the ſecond Chapter.) 
The ſame difficulty ariſes from the ſame cauſe in reading 
Hebrew ; and many ſerious miſtakes have been occaſioned by 
the reſemblance of the letters Berb and Caph, Daleth and Rob, 
Kc. 

Aue here I ſhall remark, that many letters of the Arabic 
alphabet, fill retain, in ſome meaſure, the form of their origi- 
nals in the parent Hebrew ; we can caſily trace the Dalerb in 


* Conſult the various works of the learned Buchan, Hyde, Lad; ds Dieu, Pore 
dion, and When. 


the 


4 
3 
4 
* 
* 
4 
- 
«| 
* 
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the more curved body of Da /: the ſame nearly of Reſb and 
Ra: and the Zain as in the Ju, with its broad head, has 
ſuffered very little alteration ; and the three teeth of Sin and 
Shin, have only ſunk into the indentures of the correſponding 
letters which bear the ſame names in the Niſtbi alphabet: 
But this remark encroaches on the department of the Arabian 
Antiquary, and I return to my ſubject, the Graphical difficul- 
ties of Perſian manuſcripts. 

In many fine writings, where ſeveral letters are expreſſed 
by mere hair-ſtrokes, ſome combinations produce a very con- 
fuſed appearance, as in the words Gulzar-e-Irem*,” the 
Roſe-bower, or garden of Irem, No. 137, where the point of 
Za touches the top of Lam, and the grammatical mark, which 
ſhews the former of two ſubſtantives to govern a genitive caſe, 


is placed between the words Gul/zart and Irem; and being 


like the letters Ra and A, expreſſed by a fine hair-ſtroke, 
occaſions ſome confuſion in the appearance of the whole. 


* This garden os paradile of J, is irequently alluded to by the Mahometan poets ; it 
i» ſaid wo have been planted in Asus Helis, by an ancient and very impious King, whom 
Mohammed in the Koran, ſpeaks of with bore, ; this prince, wilking to be egarded as 
more than mortal, intioducee all thols who relpeticd him as a Dyvintty, rate this tere 
paraditc, where they enjoyed all that was delicious and capa of gratitying the ſenkes, — 
bee ID Hertel Bibl, Orient, art, lram, 


+ This mark gie, the found H ert, and anſwers 40 the Core of the Arabi, 
ber Jones's Perfian Grammey j. 16 41d 18, and Richardion + Arabic Dino, 5. 12, 


. 


A160 
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Atso in the words Buzruk gurdaniden,” to cauſe to 
become great, large, &c. No. 13$; in which example the 
point of Za almoſt touches the oblique ſtroke of Caf, which 
is ſeparated from its perpendicular one ; (ſee Letter G., or 
Caf, Chap. II.) and within its hook or hollow, the GRD of 
the ſecond word Gerdaniden are placed: the A of this word 
under the Nyd, the points of ya being thrown under the Af, 
and the final Nun above all. 

As in ſome Arabic manuſcripts, although the abſence of 
points ſufficiently diſtinguiſhes ſuch letters as Hba, Sin, Ra, 
&c. yet the writer frequently places over theſe characters certain 
marks which denote that the abſence of the points is not oc- 
caſioned by his inaccuracy*; 80 in the Perſian word Beroon, 
out, No. 139 leſt it ſhould be thought that over the long 
daſh between ya and u any points ought properly to have 
been placed, a little mark or character is uſed for the ſame 
purpoſe as thoſe ahove-mentioned in the Arabic writings : but 
as the moſt excellent Grammarian Erpenius obſerves, ſuch 
marks are ſeldom uſed in modern writings, and to be found 
only in manuſcripts moſt accurately written, —Of this de- 
ſcription, indeed, is the manuſcript from which the example is 
* Ger,  Erpenius's Arabic Grammas,” p. 7, 440, 1636,— Walmuth's dit, p, 3.— 
and ** Walton's" ingenious ** latroduttio ad leflionem linguarum Onentalium,” p, 61, 


Duodecimo, London, 1655, 
+ ' Has tamey bodic 1456 £ pop m is cken eite vifervantul, He 


Gram, Arab, ). 1 
given: 
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given: a beautiful copy of the celebrated Romance by the 
Poet Jaumi, intitled the Loves of Joſeph and Zeleckha” 

From the careleſſneſs of the writer, ſhould any letters be 

forgotten or omitted, they are generally ſupplied either over 
or under the line, as near as poſſible to their proper places: 
thus in the phraſe, ** Che arzoo daree F”'—what deſire haſt 
thou? what do you want? &c. No. 140, in which the Ra 
and za of arzoo were forgotten, and afterwards written below 
the line, the point of za being placed above it; and the N of 
Daree, which had been omitted, is placed above the line, and 
over the A of that word. 
MisTAKEs are ſometimes corrected as with us in haſtily 
written manuſcripts, by drawing ſeveral ſtrokes acroſs the 
erroneous word or paſſage, and referring by a mark (as given 
in Plate V, No, 1) to the margin, where the word or paſſage in 
queſtion is correctly written, 

Or two nouns ſubſtantive, the former governing a genitive 
caſe, is generally marked in well-written books, by the 
Arabic mark K or Caſts, and known in pronunciation by a 
ſhort kind of ſound which may be exprefied as a quick, « or er 
or e ſhort®; as in Gul/zar-e-Irem, betore quoted, No, 137 : 


* $' Wa Jones (Per, Gram, p. 1+) calls this 4% © hon 5 Mr Hadley is the In 
todution 40 his Perfign d acabulery , page 17 ; expiificc ic by or of e ee Mrs Richard 
ſon, in the proface 16 lis Diftionsry, fecand vo p, 11, forms 4 give the preference 16 4 
Gun ; there are caſes, I bdiove, in which i bs beſt „ sten by / Het, 


K 2 Di - Sad,, 
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De- a-Sadi, the hand of Sadi, No. 107; and in the line given 
in Plate VII. No. 1 : in the words Favab-i-Shander, the anſwer 
of Alexander: as the reader will find explained in the fixth 
chapter. 

Warren two words come together compoſed of the ſame 
letters, but whoſe vowel-points are different, and conſequent- 
ly their meanings, it is uſual in well-written manuſcripts to 
mark the vowel points, and thereby aſſiſt in aſcertaining the 
ſenſe: for the three letters DRD, with Fatha, pronounced 
marked with the vowel-point Damma, are pronounced 
Durd, and mean dregs, ſediment, &c. I have choſen theſe 
words for an example becauſe they occur in the engraved 
Specimen (frontiſpiece,) laſt line, the explanation of which the 
reader will find in the laſt chapter, 

CuaRAcTErs anſwering to our periods, commas, full 
ops, &c. are unknown in Perſian writings : the end of a line 
in verſe, is ſometimes marked, even though the ſenſe be not 
following plates, But in proſe, eſpecially where the ſentence is 
quite finiſhed, and a new ſubject perhaps commenced, no or- 
thographical mark, or other character, is uſed to aſcertain the 
ſenſe, but the words probably are crowded on cach other, To 
this general remark, however, | have met with one or two ex- 
ceptions, which will be found in the explanation of Plate V, 

No, 
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No. 6 ; and No. 7, Chapter V. In the former number of which 
examples, the abrupt ſenſe is marked by two little points or 
ſtrokes ; in the latter, by a vacant ſpace left between the 
ſentences. 

Tun word Allab, Gop, and other Arabic words or ſen- 
tences, occurring in Perſian MSS. are frequently marked by 
their vowel points, and it is to be obſerved, that quotations from 
the Koran“, or other ſerious works in the Arabian language, 
are not only in general diſtinguiſhed by their vowel-points and 
orthographical characters, but affect a more upright and ſquare 
appearance than the Perſian T4/it hand, and ſometimes are 
written in the original N 


It ſeems undecided among European writers, whether the article al, in Arabic, 
prefixed to the word Koran or Coran, ſhould in our tranſlations be omitied as redundant 
aſter the Engliſh article, or whether it ſhould be retained and uſed with that, according 
to the practice of Herbclbt, and other eminent Orientaliſts, Of this latter opinion, moſt 
of our modern Engliſh writers ſeem to be ; yet, although 1 own, that from habir, both 
the eye and ear decide in favour of the article, and that in Latin, it may be uſed with 
clegance, I agree with thoſe Orientaliſts who ſuppreſs it, the tenſe being perteftly come 
plete without this repetition of the article, I was of this opinion long belore | knew that 
it was ſupporict by Monſieur Savary, who, in the preface to bis French trauflation of the 
work in queſtion, explains his reaſon for adopting uu. Although cultom had authorized 
and rendered familiar the uſe of the 4/, yet being » grammatical impropricty, he fue 
u, and thinking it never 100 late to divelt one's (elf of ill founded prejudices, be wriees 
the word, Cores, * Perluade qu 1 oft toujours temps de 5 affranchir du joug d'un uiage 
mal-ctabli j'ai ecrit, „ Cares,” bavary's Coran, ; vole, Daaden, Amit, 1766, 
Page V, 


$ Or 
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into hundreds and thouſands, I ſhall fay but little ; Sir William 
Jones, in his moſt admirable Grammar, p. 91, having rendered 
any remarks by me on that ſubject unneceſſary, I have given 
in Plate V. No. 8 ; the Perſian figures as written in a fair manu- 
ſcript before me, becauſe ſome little difference of form appears 
in them, particularly the 4 and 5, from thoſe in the Grammar ; 
and I ſhall only remark, that in moſt writings, where the word 
Seb, three, is expreſſed by letters, it is uſual to place over the 
8 


Marxxs of reference and characters, diſtinguiſhing poetry, 
are generally written in red ink ; the moſt common are g ven in 
Plate V. No. 1 ; and explained in the next chapter. 

By aſcertaining the number of pages in a Perſian book, and 
counting the lines in any one page, it is caſy to diſcover the 
exact number of lines contained in the whole volume, as every 
page (except perhaps the firſt and laſt) is ruled with an equal 
number, 

A CATCH-WoORD at the bottom of the right-hand page, 
generally leads the reader to the beginning of the left, and this 
catch-word is often written obliquely, as in the engraved fpe- 
cimen, (Frontiſpiece,) ſee Chapter VII. 

Tut pages are frequently ruled with golden lines, bluc or 
red ink, &c, Verſes are generally written in two columns, as 
deſcribed in Sir William Jones's Grammar, 146 ; cach couplet 


bong 
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being divided equally, and each member of a couplet forming 
part of a column, as will appear in ſome of the ſpecimens an- 
nexed ; but two rows of couplets, that is, four columns, are 
found in many MSS. and each column, whether the page con- 
tains four, or only two, is generally ſeparated trom the next, by 
blue, red, or golden lines. The ſtrokes of ſome letters are 
often found to exceed or encroach upon thoſe lines, an inſtance 
is given in Plate VII. No. 5; Plate VIII, No. 1; and the 
Frontiſpiece. 

Verses in four columns are to be read in the following 
order, from right to left: 
4 3 2 ! 


In ſome caſes, ſuch as a marginal quotation, want of 
room, &c. a diſtich or tetraſtich, is often written, as with us, 
one line or member of a couplet over the other, 

Tur tranſcribers generally conclude their work with the 
words, Tummet tumman al kittaub, &c. the book is come 
*+ pletely finiſhed,” frequently adding the author's name, with 
benedictions, the /aurich,* or date, and often the titles of the 


* Like the bogks printed among us in the early ages of the typographical ant, the day 
and name of the month acc of mentioncd, and in fume M55. cven the hour of the day 


04 vight on which ihe wricing was hniſhed, 8 cuſtom probatldy borrowed from the Arabs, 
d Ce Bibi; Arch: Hiſpans: Val, I. pref, . Folio, 760, and perhaps from 
mos liess Arabic authors, the profiice of placing ut the end of bouks, the daie and 
priaics ue, A4. was att Cd knty EU 


* 


reigning prince z ſometimes to fill up the laſt page, they place 
the letters, ta and mim, (forming the Arabic word Tumma, which 
is the ſame as Finis, or the end) in this manner: 


fi 
q 


not unfrequently omitting, as in the preſent example, the diacri- 
tical points of 7a. 

Bur as the various combinations and contractions of letters, 
their irregularities, and graphical difficulties, are merely the 
ſubje of this work, and exactly the ſame, whether compriſed 
in one, two, or four columns, in lines oblique or horizontal, 
ornamented or plain, I ſhall not ſwell this volume to an un- 
neceſſary bulk, by a multiplicity of examples ; but proceed in 
the next chapter to explain the engraved ſpecimens, which will 
beſt illuſtrate the obſervations here miſcellancouſly thrown to- 
gether. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER v. 


EXPLANATION-OP- THE, MIqCBULAnEOVS SPECIMENS. 
PLATE v. No. 1. 


THE feven upper charaQters.jn this number, and others which 
the reader will ſoon become acquainted with, are uſed as 
marks of reference or diſtinction, and the explanation of the 
„ 


margin. 
Tus tht Gree bn the ne e cnet e 


written in red ink, and denote that a paſſage in verſe is imme- 
diately to follow : of this an example is given in the next 
plate, The loweſt figures of this number are uſed, even in 
books of proſe, to fill up a line, leſt a blank ſpace ſhould hurt 
the eye, and deſtroy the uniformity of the writing. 


PLATE V. No. 3. 
* Biſmillabi '&rrabiman' ar rabeem,” * In the name of God, 
the clement, and the merciful,” This ſentence, although Ara- 
bic, is prefixed to almoſt every book in the Perſian language, 


whatever the ſubjeQt of it may be ; it is the commencement of 


the Facha, or opening chapter of the Koran, and is placed at the 
head 


L 
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head of every other Sure! or chapter of that work, except 
one.* In this ſentence it is to be remarked, that the particle 5, 
in, expels the Alf of the word I/im, a name,” and that the 
letter Sin, in that word, is prolonged by a long daſh connecting 
it with 6, and the final Mim. In this ſentence alone, the Alif 
of Vn ſuffers an eliſion: in any other it ſhould be expreſſed+. 
According to the original orthography, this ſentence would 
be thus written : | 
«« Bm allh alr-bhhbmn ar-. 

Tur ſecond Lam in Allah, is expreſſed as very ſhort, which 
I before remarked under that letter in the ſecond Chapter : and 
the ba of the laſt word, is prolonged by a long daſh to correſ- 
pond with that of Sin in the firſt, 


PLATE V. No. z. 
« Niheftun-e-Sultaun Stauder ber takbi-i-pad;fhaby brjau , uu - pad 
* kbood,” 
Tus fitting of Prince Alexander on the royal throne, in the 
place of his father,” 


Tuts, and the two next numbers, are ſpecimens of the 
manner in which the heads of chapters are uſually written ; in 


* The aiath chapter ; for this omifhon, the Mabometan dotiors account, by ſaying. 
that as this dengence Leica mercy, i would be miſplaccd at the head of » chapics de. 
nouncing vengeance, bee Savary's Corn, Val. I. . 20g, 

4 De panticuls 4 infuper notandum quod is provulgats ills fententia, Ac. bc, Wal- 
muth's Arab, Grammer, 5. 76. 


the 
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the preſent example, the vowel-point Damma, giving the ſound 
of o or u, is placed over the firſt letter of Sultaun; the diacritical 
points are generally blended together, and thoſe of pain Padir, 
expreſſed by a turned figure, as mentioned in the third chapter, 
and given in Nos. 99, and 102, plate III. The remarks ſcat- 
tered through the foregoing chapters of this work, will enable 
the reader to decipher without any difficulty, the words of this 
example ; but as an additional help, I ſhall give them here di- 
veſted of vowels, and exactly according to the original ortho- 
graphy, viz : 
** Nin Sltan Skndr br thht padſhaby bjay pdr khud.” 


FrRoM the Sknder Nameb, our of the moſt celebrated Ro- 
mances of the Eaſt, the example above given, has been ex- 
tracted, This work contains the hiſtory of Alexander the 
Great, written in admirable poetry, by Niz4ms/, who, to a great 
deal of Perſian imagery and fable, has added, in this excellent 
poem, much curious hiſtorical matter, in ſome reſpects, ſound- 
ed on, and in others, widely differing from, the Greek and 
Latin hiſtories of the Grecian prince, Of this work, as I be- 
fore mentioned, I am fortunate enough to poſſeſs ſeveral finc 
copics ; but two particularly valuable, from a multiplicity of 
notes, marginal, and written between the lines in a moſt minute 

L 2 and 
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and elegant hand. Without the aid of the anonymous Perſian 
commentators, many paſſages, I confeſs, would have till been 
to me extremely difficult and obſcure ; and it is hardly to be ex- 
pected, that a mere European reader, without ſuch aſſiſtance, 
could perſectly comprehend the frequent alluſions of the poet, 
to remote hiſtory, and ancient Oriental mythology, or the 
variety of proper names that occur in almoſt every page, both 
of perſons and places, and the terms uſed in ſpeaking of paint- 
ing, muſic, geography, &c. &c. 
So very ſlight is the mention which M. D*'Herbelot has made 
of this celebrated poetꝰ, and fo imperfect the liſt which he has 
given of his writings, in the Bib/iorbegue Orientale, that I am 
induced to believe it was the purpoſe of that excellent Orienta- 
liſt to ſpeak more fully of him, as of ſeveral other Perſian 
authors, in ſome diſtin work. He flouriſhed in the ſixth 
century of the Mahometan /Eraf, and the following diſtich, 
from an clegy of His, (which accidentally preſents itſelf in 
a beautiful manuſcript copy of his Duda) is now, I believe, 
for the firſt time, adduced in print, as a teſtimony at once of 
our poet's excellence and antiquity : 


Ser one 


* Bib: Ovicat: Anicles Nadboum and Masa 
+ The ewdith of the Chiiftion Xrs, 
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« Ze nen mi Nezami leb cherkb'i toben, 
« Nedared chu o heech zecba's ſekhun,” 

« Tur poetry of Nezami, in the whole circle of ancient writers, has no 
« equal for grace and elegance of language.” 

Or his works I have ſeen no correct liſt ; and although 
I poſſeſs three copies, apparently perſect, (and one eminently 
beautiful) yet I am ſtill uncertain of the exact number of his 
poems ; one manuſcript is entitled the Five Treaſures of 
*« Nezami,” and contains ſo many diſtin compoſitions : in each 
of the other two are comprized fix ; but theſe do not correſ- 
pond with the liſt given in Sir W. Jones's Perſian Grammar 
(141, 3d edition.) 

In one place, already quoted, M. D' Herbẽlot mentions 
three of this author's productions, and the ſame number in 
another place ; if all the works enumerated in theſe liſts are 
genuine, and alſo thoſe in my manuſcripts, the number of 
Nezami's Poems would amount to nine; yet among the 
Defiderata in Eaſtern Literature, the late Preſident of the 
Aſiatic Society has mentioned a tranſlation in proſe, of 
* The five Poems of Nezami®,” That which I here particularly 
ſpeak of, I am induced from many circumſtances to regard 


Ser Sis Jobs Short e difcourte, delivered, May, 1794, to the Aftatic Society, at 
Calcutta, the Prefidency of which learned budy be was called to on the death of $is Wan, 
Jones, whoſe vicwes and Narnia ae the ſubyeft of this juſt and cloguent eulagium, — 
Euren Magazine, April, 1795, Beſide the poems enumerated bn the bft of Newams / 

| » 044.4 
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as an hiſtoric record of conſiderable authenticity ; and I 
have not adopted this opinion merely becauſe Niadmi aſſerts, in 
the introduction to his work, that he had compiled it from the 
beſt and moſt ancient chronicles of the Hebrews, Greeks, and 
old Pahlavians*. But he fkillfully rejects from his hiſtory of 
Alexander, many of thoſe vain traditions, and idle fiftions, 
which even the great Ferdufi, the father of Perſian poetry, has 
admitted into his Sh Nameb, or Book of Kings.” Thus 
hero, Nez4mi condemns them as tales which wanted con- 
«+ firmation, in the vanity of whoſe ſtory there is no truth,” 
— Guzaf-i-ſekhun'ra durufly neboud,” and acknowledging 
his obligations to the hiſtorians of Greece, and to the venerable 
Bard of Too; abovementioned, he regards as fabulous the pro- 
digious circumſtances which the former relate of the birth of 
Alexander, and rejects the tradition of Ferdi, which by a 
ſtrange confuſion deſcribes the Macedonian as ſon of Darab 
the Perſian king ; and we find accordingly, that in the dying 


works by Sir Wan, Jones, and Herbert, 4 hon and by no means interefting com- 
polition, i» ailcribed to bim is » printed catalogue of Ferban MSS, which I have lately 
feen ; but alter 8 Cloſe inſpettion, 1 have realor to believe that the learncd and inge- 
Mou Compiler of the lift, has Eci wiltabes is afhbgning that trifing produtuon wo the 
vencralile author of the blader Namch. 


 # Sar Chap, 60 of this Mü, Plate vii, No, 4, 
2 
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ſcene of Darius, and his interview with Alexander, Nezami 
has ſuppreſſed the diſcovery that thoſe monarchs were 
brothers, which in the Shah nameh gives an air of fable to 
the whole narration, 

Taz hiſtoric poem of Nezami, therefore, muſt have 
eſcaped the ingenious Teixeira, who tells us that ** the life and 
actions of Alexander are celebrated as marvellous, by the 
«« Perſians, and deſcribed in many books, both in proſe and 
«« rhyme,” &c,—yet that, all thoſe writers agree in aſſerting 
that he was not the ſon of Philip“.“ 

Corres of Nezam!”'s work muſt have of late conſiderably 
multiplied, or it cannot have been that valuable hiſtory of 
Alexander, which, we are aſſured by a celebrated linguiſt, was 
ſo ſcarce, even among the Perſians, about three centuries ago, 
that Andrew Corſaili, an intelligent foreigner, who travelled 
in the caſt, could never obtain a copy of itt, 

* - La vida y hechos de Aſcander Zurkharnchen,” (for the Arabic word Zullarucis) 
„ O Alezandro, celchran los Parkos por maravilloſus, y tienen eſcrizo dellos muchos libros 
+ en prone y en rims, Manos de excdlentes concepios y fententias,” 46. Todos los 
„ eſcriorcs Parkos acucidan que Alcandar no fue hijo de Philips, 4 quien ellos dizen 
„ Faylakus,” ic, ic, ber Relaciones y Viage dende Is Iadis, Ac. Ac, Oel Amberes, 
1616, Lib, L cop. 22, 

4 fee the Tarte dev Langues,” 3 very curious work, by Claude Duret, (p. 406, 
Verdun, 1619, Quano, where we ud in bis old French, that, Andie Corfali en fon 
„ VOY age aus Landes, afleure avoir vou care hes maink des Pertans fulditts, touic f hiflorre 


„Ade grand Alcxandic os lang ut Porfaue de lag ule, comme de chaſe race of ne fyeut on 
% © motors war cons” 


But 
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But I reſerve for a future and more convenient occaſion 
ſome remarks on the Sander Nameh, and a few extracts and 
tranſlations from particular and intereſting paſſages ; and I 
proceed to explain the fourth ſpecimen of Perſian writing, 
given in the miſcellaneous plate. 


PLATE V. No. 4- 
« Fung kirdun-i Ruftem ba Sobraub, va koyſbteb fbuden Sobraub az 


* defl-e Rule. 


* Tuz making war (or fighting) of Ruſtam with Sohraub, and 
6 the killing of Sohraub by che hand of Ruſtam,” 


In this number I have given the title of a chapter from 
the celebrated Shab Nameb, or Book of Kings. The reader, 
who has peruſed with attention the preceding pages of this 
eſſay, will find no difficulty in deciphering this line, of which, 
as written in the original, the ſpelling is here given, viz, 


« ng u Rim ba auen v kfb1b fodn Shrab az oft Rim.” 


I 14 LL only here obſerve, that in the firſt word of this 
example Jung (war) the point of medial Nun is ſeparated 
from its letter by the intervening ſtroke of Gaf, and that the 
three laſt letters of Ruyflaw, at the end of the line, are placed 


above the Ra, and the final Ts of the preceding word Dgf, 
the hand, 5 


THE 
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Tun work from which this example has been taken, is the 
moſt celebrated romance of the Eaſt, and has rendered im- 
mortal the name of its author, Ferdi of Toor, who is 
ſtyled by orientaliſts, and well deſerves the honourable title of, 
The Perſian Homer.” It is a collection of the ancient tra- 
ditions and Romantic ſtories of his country, containing in 
above ſixty thouſand couplets, a variety of heroic and amo- 
rous, hiſtorical and fabulous poems ; a ſpecies of compoſition 
which has been always a favourite among the Perſians, after 
whoſe example, probably, their Arabian neighbours became 
lovers of romance “. 

IT is certain, that above twelve centuries ago, in the days of 
Mohammed, the romantic ſtory of Ruſtam, which is the ſub- 
ject of the preſent example, and ſimilar tales, were popular in 
Perſia ; returning from which country, an Arabian merchant, 
Naber ben Hareth, related them to his countrymen, and ſo de- 
lighted them by the narration of thoſe fictitious adventures, that 
they became diſguſted with the dull traditions of the Koran, and 
Naſſer ben Hareth incurred the malediction of the prophet . 


„ See the denise - Oratio de Ingenio Anbun,” by the late Profefior H, A, 
Schuliens, Leyden, 440, 1768, p. 30. —— neque tam ox ingenio Arabico fluxit, 
„ quam ex Perfargm atque Indorum cultiore fapientia gue infgniter guogue 3djus it 
' nMturdlem bngents procht atom ad actes & ele, Romancalc:,” 

4 Sec Dee Bib, Orlen, Art, Nahr le Harrth, At. 
M | ALLUDING 
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ALLUDING to compoſitions of this nature, an ingenious 
writer, who reſided among the Perſians, informs us, that 
they have romances of famous heroes and their deeds, among 
„ which are pleaſant rencounters, huntings, love-intrigues, 
** banquettings, deſcriptions of flowers and delightful groves, 
„ emphatically ſet down,” &c. &c *. 

And as I ſhall have occaſion in the courſe of this work to 
ſpeak of the battle here mentioned, between Ruſam and 
Sobraub, and other romantic Perſian ſtories, I diſmiſs the 
ſubje&t for the preſent, and return to the diſcuſſion of 
manuſcript difficulties. 


Platz V. No. 5. 


* Bekbaub aumedun Enſeof aleybi afalim Zeleckbara, nubet aui ve 
* naum u mekaum oe daniflen ve V akel u bog baz aumedun,”" 


* The coming of Joſeph, (may peace be with him) in a dream 
© to Zeleckha the third time, and her learning his name and con- 
dition, and her return to reaſon and underſtanding,” 


Tux beautiful Zeleckha, whoſe amours with the patriarch 
Joſeph, are celebrated by the Poct Jami, was ſo diſtrated by the 
Violence of her love as to loſe all power of reaſon and recol- 
lection, and remain deprived of her ſenſes, till the appearance 
of the beloved youth, as above-mentioned, reſtored peace to 


* Di, Feyer's Travds, . 36g, folic, 1681, 
$ her 
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her mind, and calmed the agitation of her ſoul. From a very 
fine copy of Jami's poem, I have extracted the lines given in this 
Number, being the title of a chapter, written in blue ink, and 
ornamented with lines of gold, &c. and in the frontiſpiece is 
given the beginning of the ſame chapter, as a ſpecimen of fine 
poetry, written in a correct and beautiful hand. 
Of this title the letters of each word, are here inſerted, 
according to the Perſian original, viz. 
« Btbudb dmdn Yuif alyh ag Zlykba'ra nubt rum,” 
« V nam v mham wy Danftn v bat! v buſh baz amd. 


By the help of this mode of writing the Perſian, it will be 
caſy for the reader to analyze and explain to his own ſatis- 
faction the graphical difficulties of this paſſage. In the word 
Yuſuf, of the firſt line, he will remark that the two points of 
ya are not ſituated under their proper letter, but thrown to the 
left under Sn, and that of fa final, in the ſame word, is placed 
over the middle of that character. 

Uros A//alam are three points, which the reader will 
immediately perccive to be merely ornamental, and ſuperfluous, 
and ſuch as I before mentioned in the laſt page of Chapter the 
Third, | 

Tut points of % in Zeleekbara, are not placed exactly 
under that letter, but rather under the Za and Lam, and in the 
word Nudes, the points of final 70 are thrown over that of the 

M32 N, and 
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N. and the point of 6 placed under the ſtroke of final 7a, 
which gives it the appearance of a final 5g. 

Ils the ſecond line the point of Nin nam, is placed to the 
left of the A, and under the word Daniften, are three 
ornamental and ſuperfluous points, like thoſe above-men- 
tioned under the word Alſalam the D and A/if, are under 
the N and S, and the point of the initial N not placed 
over its proper letter, but to the left of it. 

Or K in A/, the left point is placed over the Lam, the 
ha of Hob, is a little turn of the pen ; and in the hollow of the 
Shin, are placed the Ba and Alif of Baz ; the Medda of Au- 
medun, is ſituated over the Alf and Za of Baz, by which cir- 
cumſtance, the point of Za is incloſed between the two Alif 
of Baz and Awmedun, its own letter, and the Meda above. 
TiTLEs and heads of chapters, as the reader will perceive 
by this, and the two preceding numbers, are written in a larger 
character, and generally in red, blue, or golden letters, and 
according to the ſubject, in one, two, or more lines. 

I 4vsT here remark, the general accuracy of the Perfians, 
who announce in the title of cach chapter or ſection, its princi- 
pal contents and iubject. The negligence and inattention of 
the Arabian writers in this reſpeR, are very ſerious deſects, and 
ſtrongly reprehended by a moſt learned Orientalift, in a paſſage, 
which, as it deſcribes as well the faults of Perſian as of Arabic 
manuſcripts, I ſhall here inſert, in the words of the author, 

4 Nullus, 
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Nullus, ut plurimum rerum index, nulla capitum ſumma, 
( ſolemne Arabicis ſeriptis vitium) occurrit, explorandis, 
*« enucleandiſque five in experienda multiplici, ambigua, intri- 
1 cata ſcribendi forma; five in literis vetuſtate ipſa caducis at- 
que aciem fugientibus perſpiciendis : adde vocales paſſim de- 
*« ficientes, puncta diacritica per librariorum aut, inſcitiam aut 
*« incuriam ſzpius omiſſa, vel male praefixa, Adde mendoſa 
*« yocabula, decurtatas ſententias, corruptas vel dubie exaratas 
„ vel omnino præteritas Numerorum notas, aliaque id genus 
** ſcripture vitia que legendi atque intelligendi negotium quam 
«« difficillimum effecere adeo ut vatem potius quam lectorem 
et interpretem non ſemel agere ſim coactus“. 


PLATE V. No. 6. 


« Mifl tes nederdebam —— bedeedem.” 
(A fair one) Like you I have not ſeen I have ſcen, &c, 


In this line, from a ſonnet of the poet SadiF, the abrupt 
concluſion of the ſentence is marked by two little ſtrokes of the 
pen, and a blank ſpace is left between it, and the beginning of 


* Ser the © Bibliothecs Arabico-Hiſpans, of the learned Cafri, preface vi, Madrid, 
Folio, 1960, mod rare and valuable work, in two volumes, diftribuicd only in prefens 
by the Spantth Coun, 

+ For ome account of this celebrated poet and his works, bee Chap, LV, p. 56, 57, be, 
another 
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another ſentence, in which the lover declares that he had ſeen 
the lovelieſt fair one's of the carth, but none equal to the 
miſtreſs whom he addreſſes. 


PLATE V. No. 7. 


« Maunend too audmy der afak 

« Memkin neboud——peri nedeedem.” 

«« No human creature in this world 

« Was ever equal to ou! have not ſcen a fairy.” 


Tuts diſtich is, likewiſe, from the poet Sadi, and I give 
it as a rare inſtance of the concluſion of a ſentence aſcer- 
tained by a blank ſpace left between it and that which fol- 
lows. Its graphical difficulties are ſo few, that the lines 
written ad literam, will explain them. 


„ Mannd tu admy dr afak 
4 Mmkn nbud——pry ndydm.” 


THE extraordinary degree of beauty which the Perſians 
aſſign to the imaginary being called Peri, may be conceived 


from the extravagant compliment paid by the poet to his mil- 
treſs, in the firſt ſentence of this diſtich, Of the Peries I hall 
ſpeak 
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ſpeak more fully in the next chapter, and I ſhall in this place 
only obſerve, that ſo exceſſive in their admiration of beauty are 
the amorous Perſians, that thoſe who poſſeſs it in an eminent 
degree, are conſidered by them as ſomething more than mortal. 
Of this opinion is the celebrated poet h,, in the beginning 
of one of his ſonnets, from the Divan, or collection of his 
poems. 


87 


* Khoobaun gumaun meber leb az awlad-i Admy' end 
* Howr' end ya feriſhich va ya ruah azem' end. 


„Think not that beautiful damſels are of the human race : 
% They arc houries of Paradiſe, or angels, or ſuperior ſpirits.” 


PLATE V. No, 8. 


Is this number are given the Perſian numerical figures, as 
I have found them deſcribed in ſeveral well-written books, I 
have before remarked (page 70.) that when the word Seb, 
three, is expreſſed by letters, the numerical character is gene» 
rally placed over the ſtroke of Sin, It is to be obſerved, that 
the Perſian numerical figures are to be read, as with us, from 
left to right, 
In the lower lines of this example are given, in Perſian 
hgues, the dates of the laſt year, according to the Mahomctan 
and 
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and Chriſtian Eras ; or, as the latter is ſtyled in Aſia, the 
« year of the Meſſiah *.” 


PLATE V. No. . 


* Nehby ſad drfleh-e-reihaun fei bulbul 
* Nelkhahed khatereſh juz nekbet-a-gul.” 
„ You may place an hundred handſuls of fragrant herbs and flowers before 


« the nightingale : 
4 Yet he wiſhes not, in his conſtant heart, for more than the ſweet breath 


of his beloved roſe,” 


IN this couplet from the poet Jami I have given an exam- 
ple of the fanciful manner in which the Perſians often write 


* Ax index of the correſponding years is prefixed to the ſecond volume of Richardſon's 
Anb. and Perf, Diftionary, calculated to the year 1900 of our ra, of the Hegira, 1318, 

Tus learned Proſeſſor Tychſen has given ſome rules for thoſe who wiſh to aſcertain 
the year of the Hegirs, correſponding with any particular year of the Chriſtian ara, 
Ser his ** Iatroductio in Rem Numariam Mubammedanorum,” 8vo, Roftoch, 1794. P. 36. 

I avs before quoted this author, (p. 3.) whoſe knowledge of the Eaſtern languages 
is extenſive ; and his peculiar fill in deciphering the moſt ancient and difficult Arabic 
inſcriptions, carved in the Cutic character, fo ingenuoully and honourably acknowledged 
by tu learned antaguntf, the Italian Abbe {ff nan, Protefiur of Onental Languages at 
Padus, is bis letter of November, 1768, wherein be fays, © Vi fete un portents ad 
+ decifrace cio che d ahiri nie indicifrabile, Vi bete talmente addimeRicato colla 
* ſerine Culices che non v4 dlcune che polls wguagliarri,” Gor p. 32. Appendix 


, laſer, Cut. among the Quatuor Opuleuts, bc. of I y ce, before deu, p. 5, 
Refioch, 44%, 1794- 
lome 
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ſome ſtriking paſſages, particularly in pages oppoſite to a mi- 
niature painting, or other embelliſhments. As this ſpecimen 
requires ſome explanation, I ſhall endeavour to point out and 
remove its principal difficulties, by a minute analyſis of every 
word, and enable the reader to aſcertain the exact number and 
arrangement of the letters, by the following lines, in which 
the original ſpelling is adhered to. 


* Nhy ia dith rybho pyſh bibl, 
« Nkhuahd khatrſh ja nkht gl.“ 


In the firſt word Neby, the point of N, is not placed over its 
proper letter, and the final ye is without points ; the Da/of Sad 
is little more than the termination of the thick ſtroke, connect - 
ing it with the preceding letter. See under Da/, in the ſecond 
Chapter. 

In Dofleh, the 4 is placed under the ſtroke of Sn, and the 
final h expreſſed by a thick rounded turn of the pen, over 
which nearly, is placed the letter Ra, beginning the next word 
Reihawn, where the reader will obſerve, that a long ſtroke ſerves 
for the body of ya, that its points alone diſtinguiſh it, and that 
theſe are rather placed under the ha. The A, is a mere 
hair-ſtroke, and over the final Nun, are placed the two firſt 
letters of Peiſb; and the points of Shin in that word, Thoſe of 
h and ya, are thrown together under the ſtroke of $411, and in 
N the 
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the curve of Shin, is placed the point of the initial Ba of Bu/bu/. 
The medial Ba of Bu/bul, has its point cloſe below it; but 
that of the initial Ba is placed in the hook of Shin, belonging 
to the preceding word. 

Tux ſecond line begins with Khahed, the negative particle N 
being prefixed, and for this particle, we find nothing more than 
a long hair-ſtroke, marked however by the diacritical point of 
Nun. That of Ka, is placed to the left of its proper letter, 
the A is a fimple hair-ſtroke, the % is a little reverſed 
comma, joined to the final Da/ by a tum of the pen. The 
point of Kha in Khatr, touches the top of A. The Ra is 
abruptly joined to the Ta, and the points of final Shin, are 
thrown over the firſt indenture of that letter. 

Tur point of Jim in Jun, is placed in the hook of the pre- 
ceding Shin of Khaterſh, and the point of Za low down, and 
to the left fide of the letter. 

In the word Nether, the point of Nun, is not exactly over 
its letter, and the body of Caf, is expreſſed by a longer ſtroke 
than is uſual, the upper or oblique ſtroke is a little infleted, 
and the lower part of the letter joined to the ſucceeding ba in 
a very ſudden and abrupt manner, The 4a runs into the final 
1, by a turn of the pen, 

Tut G of the word Gul, is deſcribed as « ſmall circle, 
adhering to the perpendicular ſtroke of Lam, with its oblique 


ſiroke proceeding from ii 


THE 
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 THEexcefſive delight which the Perſian nightingale de- 
rives from the enjoyment of the roſe's fragrance, affords a 
thouſand beautiful alluſions and allegories to the caſtern poets : 
In a line from one of the ſonnets by the celebrated Sadi, 
he pays to his miſtreſs the moſt delicate compliment that a 
Perſian lover could expreſs, by ſaying, 


« Bulbul ar roo 156 brened tulb-e- Gul nebund*,” 


« Should the nightingale once behold thy beautcous face, he would no 
longer ſeck his beloved roſe,” 


To account for this allegorical paſſion entertained by the 
nightingale for the roſe, and which is the ſubject of ſo much 
beautiful imagery in Perſian poetry, we muſt conſider that the 
plaintive voice of that ſweet bird, is firſt heard at the ſame 
ſeaſon of the year in which the roſe begins to blow; by a 
natural aſſociation of ideas, they are therefore connected as the 
conſtant and inſeparable attendants of the ſpring, It is 
probable too, that the nightingalc's favourite retreat may be the 
roſe garden, and the leaves of that flower occaſionally his 
food ; but it is certain that he is delighted with its ſmell, and 


* The word is this line which 1 have here wiitics ar, according to the Perſian ortho- 
, is 4 contratizen of agar if, muſtly wicd bn fei 
N ſomctime 
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mitting fury for a conſiderable time, —** So that” to uſe the words 
of the ſpecimen: **—They both became weary and faint.” 
« PoeTRY—** In his heart (to himſelf) ſaid Ruſtam, Oh that this 
day my life, may remain with me, and I ſhall ſurely live for 
* ever!” —At the ſame time the Drve-Sepeed ſaid within him- 
ſelf, ** Alas! I have no hope of ſaving my precious life.” — 
„When after a long and dreadful ſtruggle they pauſed for a 
* while, Ruſtam perceived, that from the blood of his adver- 
« ſary, the earth was ſtained with purple, or that the face of 
the earth had aſſumed the colour of roſes,” 


TO render the deciphering of the original as eaſy as poſli- 
ble to the beginner, I ſhall here give the Perſian words, placed 


exactly in the order of the engraved ſpecimen, and as in that 
diveſted of their vowels : 


1, + Chnanch hr du ajz kſhtnd—NZM—bd! gft Rim kh amruz jan :: bmand 
2, © bin zondham javdan : bmydun bal git dy fpyd kh ar jan 

3.  ſhyryo aden naamys ; : chun br de az g grits 
4- © hay! ſhdnd ſaaty drunk amudnd Ritm dyd Kb az Kkhun 


„ * dyv ry ann gl td,” 


Tut writing of this ſpecimen, although ſufficiently accu- 


rate, i» far from being clegant : the points of the two Chim in 
the 
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the firſt word are confuſed, as are thoſe of Pa and J, in 
Sepeed, (ſecond line.) The reader will perceive, that through- 
out the whole example, final 77 is deſtitute of points. In 
the word Ruflam, which occurs both in the firſt and fourth 
lines, the indented ſtroke of Sin is brought above the Ra. 
In the laſt word ( Bemaned) of the firſt line, as in the firſt word 
{ Bemen ) of the ſecond, the initial Ba is to be known by little 
more than its point. In the third line, the letters Shin, Ya, 
and Ra, of Shireen, are run abruptly one into another ; and the 
laſt word of that line, the R, proceeds in almoſt a ftraight 
line from the lower part of Gaf. 

Tus, and the two other examples given in the ſame plate, 
are from manuſcripts written in the coarſe and haſty manner of 
the Indian Munſhees : the reader muſt not expect, therefore, 


in ſuch writings, to have his eye delighted with graceful flou- 
riſhes, minute hair-ſtrokes, or elegant combinations. 


AMONG the moſt celebrated romances of the Eaſt, whe- 
ther founded on hiſtory or fable, the $hdh-nameh, or Book of 
Kings, which unites both, is juſily eſteemed the firſt ; and 
has gained the ſame degree of fame to its immortal author, 
Ferdogf (or Firdayfi) among the Perſians, as the compoſition 
of the Odyſſey and Iliad, has done for Homer among the 

1 Crecks. 
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Greeks . T.ike theſe, the Perſian poem deſcribes kings and 
heroes, protected or perſecuted by ſuperhuman powers: relates 
the adventures of perſonages who never exiſted but in the 
poet's imagination: and of others whoſe exiſtence is dubious, 
though not improbable. The Shah Nameh, however, deſcends 
to the ages of kings and heroes, whom authentic hiſtory 
acknowledges. 

Bo r in the preſent ſpecimen, the poet deſcribes the dread- 
ful combat of the famous Ryfam, who may be ſtyled the Per- 
fian Hercules, with an imaginary being endued with preter- 
natural qualities; which, in ſome reſpects, may be found to 
correſpond with the Demigods of Greece, though not in all ; 
and particularly in the eſſential qualification of immortality. 

For, although the Dives are ſuppoſed to live very long, 
yet, like the gentle Peries, another creature of Perſian imagi- 
nation, their lives are limited; and, from the deſcriptions of 
their battles, we find that they were obnoxious to the blows of 
an human foe, From the malignancy of their nature, the Dives 
waged war not only with mankind, but perſecuted with unre- 
mitting ferocity the Perics, a race of beings to which they 
were as oppolite as imagination can conceive ; differing in all 
reſpects, ſex, diſpoſition, and appearance ; the Perics being 


* Fos anecdotes of Ferdufi, See the & Anthologis Porfica,” p., bo, c, 440, 
Vienna, 1976; and, © Champion's Pociical Tranſlation of Part of the Shah Mee, 
#0, 1791, 


ſemale, 
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female, gentle, amiable, and beautiful: their enemies, the 
Dives, all males, cruel, wicked, and of the moſt hideous 
aſpect *, 

Bur I find that the idea of Dive, or Dew, is very vague, 
even among the Perſians, as indeed muſt ever be the caſe where 
poetic fancy can add properties and attributes at will. In a 
manuſcript before me, which mentions the C / (or ſpecies of 
demon, ſuppoſed to dwell in deſarts, or church-yards, and to 
devour men and beaſts) under that word ſome Perſian anno- 
tator has written Dive, as ſynonymous, or rather, as the word 
in Perſian approaching neareſt to the ſenſe of the former, 
which is Arabic. 

And the poet Nizami, in the beginning of his Skander 
Nameb, implores the divine protection againſt the Dive, or 
Dew ; as it were the great Drive, which a marginal note ex- 
plains by Shieraun, Satan, or the Devil. This word is Arabic, 
from the Hebrew wy the proper Perſian name being 
Aberiman, for which the word Drve is now generally uſed +, 


® The idea which the Afiatics entertain of thoſe imaginary beings, is very plainly 
expreſled in the following deſcription of their painted repreſentations. * At Labor in 
++ the Mogul's Palace, pictures of Dews or Dives, intermixt is moſt ugly ſhapes, wich 
* long homes, Raringe cee, fhagge hair, great fangs, ugly pawes, long tailes, with 
* ſuch horrible diformity and deformity, that I wonder the poore women are not 
4 frightened therewith,” —Sce William Finch's Obſervations, 4c, in Purchas's 
Pilgrims, Vol, I. 455. in 5 vals, folio, 1625- 

+ + Provides bhumani Generis bofligmapud moderniores is vocatur Div,” &c, 
Hyde's # Relig, Vet. Pail, 162,” 


Taz 
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Tur manuſcript from which I have extracted the ſpecimen 
in queſtion, is an abridgement of the great Shah Nameh, by 
Ferduſi; a work written entirely in verſe, but here abridged 
in proſe, with paſſages of the original poetry occaſionally 
Tur combatants Ram, and the Dive Sepeed, or White 
Dive, had fought for a conſiderable time, with nearly equal ſuc- 
ceſs ; for we read in this paſſage, that weary and exhauſted they 
ſuſpended their blows, and each within himſelf deſpaired of 
eſcaping from his adverſary's ſword: ** If he could ſurvive 
that day, the Perſian warrior would conſider himſelf as im- 
mortal, —and the Demon deſpaired of ſaving his ** ſweet 
*« life*”,, Of this, the hero Ruyfam, ſoon deprived him, for 
ſeeing the ground ſtained by the blood that guſhed in torrents 
from the monſter's wounds, he ruſhed on him with confidence 
and renewed vigour, flung him to the carth, and tore his ma- 
lignant heart from the mutilated and hideous corſe ; this 
combat is the ſubjet of a painting, which lately ornamented 
the entrance into a public building at Shirauz +. 

„A Grecian hero, in nearly the ſame predican.cet, uſes 8 Ganilar exprefiien ; the Jaw 
Slums of Ferdufi, is the $244 Seeg of Homer, in the ſpecch of Hettor, who had alot 
expired, in conſequence of a wound received from Ajax, Uiad, B. 15, 251, 

4 At the door of the Ark, is 8 painting done is very lively colours, repreſenting the 
+ combat between the celebrated Pertian hero Ruan and Jud Siford or the W bits Ii min, 
The ory is taken frow Ferdub's Shab Rama, and the Gigures ace as full longs, Ws 
' ill proportioned,” Francklin's Tour from Bengal 40 Perſia, F, 55, Lond, , 1996. 
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Or the many romantic ſtories concerning Ruſtam, it is 
highly probable that ſome hiſtoric fats have been the foun- 
dation, though the authentic records of them cannot now be 
found, or if they ſtill exiſt, muſt remain unexplained, till a key 
be diſcovered to the Perſepolitan inſcriptions. His fame, as an 
extraordinary hero, was celebrated in the Romances of Perſia, 
(as I before mentioned, p. 81,) above twelve centuries ago; he is 
ſuppoſed by ſome, to have been contemporary with Artaxerxes, 
or Ahazuerus ; his tomb is ſtill ſhewn to travellers, and tradi- 
tion has affixed his name to a gigantic figure cut in ſtone, near 
the ruins of ancient Perſepolis, now called Chehe/mindr, or the 
Forty Pillars.” And near the city of Shirauz, is an immenſe 
quadrangular monument, in commemoration of Ruſtam's vic- 
torious combat with the Deev Sepeed, or White Demon“. 


* This is the Tala, Drew Bepred, or Calthe of the White Giant, which Father 
Angelo, in his Gazophylacium Perfcuw, p. 1 27, declares to have been the moſt venerable 
monument of antiquity, which he had ſeen in Perha, ** Aue ls pu ae e lle 
„ is date is Perla!” oil, according to tradition, on the ſpot where the Demon fell, 
by whom, probably, w iy pibed tonne crudd and powerful tyraut, whom Kuli oppolcd 
and conquered, Gazoph: Perkic: Folio, Amfterd, 1644, 


PLATE 
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PLATE VI. No. 2. 


« Faiboon befatha nam'e rudi off der Balkb, tun der hedyz aumedebeft 
Keb chebar jawy az bebiſh! forud aumedend, Faibom, va Shaihomm, va 
« Dejleh, va Fort, keb der Cyfeb cf. 


« Jarnoox, with the orthographical mark Fatha, is the name of 
« a river in Balkh: (Tranſoxania or Choraſſan) and it is tra- 
« ditionally ſaid that four ſtreams deſcend from Paradiſe: the 
„ Jaihoon, the Shaihoon, the Dejlch, and the Euphrates, which is 
in Cufa, or Chaldea. 


Tuts ſpecimen is given from a Ferhung, or Perſian Die- 
tionary, (article Jaihoon) and will ſerve to ſhew how proper names 
are diſtinguiſhed in ſuch works, Over the word Faiboon, Shai- 
hoon, Dejleb, and Ford!, are placed thoſe marks of diſtinct ion, 
already mentioned in the explanation of Plate V. No, 1. 
A mark of the ſame kind is alſo placed over the beginning of 
one ſentence, and after the end of another in the ſecond line, — 
The words in the original order and orthography, are thus: 


8, „ lun fall nan 
2. „ Rudyft dr H u dr bbdy: amdb off d chbar Ja 6% | 


3. „ Blu frud amdand Fybun v Shybbun V Djlb „ Frat th 4 Kufhoft,” 


02 I» 
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Is the firſt word of this example, the reader will obſerve, 
that the body of ha, comes between the letter ya, and its dia- 
critical points: in the word Befatha, the points of 7a are ra- 
ther placed over the final h. In the ſecond line the ya of ru- 
dy eff has not its points placed exactly under it; and the point 
of Ba in Ballb, is within the hollow of final Kha ; the points 
of ba in hedys are not exactly under that letter, and the 
Alif of Aft is below the Sin and Ta. The point of Chim, in 
Chehar, (for three points) is placed very low, and the ba ex- 
preſſed by a kind of upright comma; the point of Jim in 
Jury, ſeems rather to belong to the Vw. In the third line, 
the laſt ſyllable of Amedand, is placed at a diſtance from the 
former part of the word ; the final Nun of Shiboon, has its 
point thrown above it; the final h in Dejleh, as in the word 
Keb, both in the ſecond and third line, is expreſſed by a ſhort 
turn of the pen, alſo in Cuyfeb; the laſt word A, is divided, 
and the % and Ta thrown above the line, In Perſian 
Lexicons, the article or word to be looked for is written in 
red ink. 


IN this ſpecimen of Perſian definition, we find the names 
of four very celebrated rivers, of which the Jaiboon, or Gibon, 
(the Oxus,) is the firſt in order, It riſes in the Province of Bg 

6 diana, 
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diana, among the mountains of Imaus, which ſeparate Iraun, 
or Perſia, from Turaùn, the country of the ancient Scythians. 
This River is alſo called Ami, by the Aſiatics, and BaAros, 
by the Greek and Roman writers, probably from Bokhara, a 
city and province which it bounds . 

Tur waters of this famous River fall into the Caſpian or 
Hircanian Sea, which, from the bordering countries, has been 
called by the Perſians, ** The Sea of Khoraſſan, or of Gilaun — 
Deriya-i-Gilaumi.” 

Amon his other titles, the Perſian Emperor ſtyled him- 
ſelf **+ Lord of the four Rivers of Paradiſe, which an inge- 
nious traveller, (Sir Thomas Herbert, p. 225,) explains by 
++ Euphrates, Tigris, Araxcs, and Indus ; although in another 
place, (p. 243,) he acknowledges his uncertainty, whether 
theſe were the ſtreams that watered that happy garden; that 
the Euphrates and Tigris, were the principal rivers of the ter- 
reſtrial Paradiſe, is allowed by all writers, The Jiboon, or 
Oxus, as we have juſt ſeen, is ſuppoſed by ſome to have its 
ſource there, but as to the river $hiboon, as written in the 


* The mos accurate and ingenious Geographer of the preſent day, i» not, however, of 

opluicn that the modern Bobbars bs the Batkris of the Ancients ; That it is fuppolcd 
fu, be contdens, bike many other prev atling Bellen, &b & geographtcs) WULUNE PUG, — 
bee Rennel's Memoir of + Map of Hindooftan, F, 199, Second Edition, Quarto, 
Lande. 1992, 


ſpccamen, 
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ſpecimen, I muſt confeſs my ignorance, I cannot affirm that 
it means the Araxes, which riſes in Armenia, to the Weſt of 
the Caſpian Sea ; and I ſhould rather imagine that the points 
over the firſt letter were ſuperfluous, and that it ſignifies the 
Sihoon, or ancient Jaxartes, between which, and the lower 
part of the courſes of the Jihoon, or Oxus, lies that country 
called Tranſoxania formerly, and by the modern Aſiatics, 
Mauer i Nehber, ** The Land beyond the River.” 
Bor ſo little has been done on the geography of thoſe 
countries, and ſo ignorant are we ſtill of the exact fituation of 
the rivers which we ſpeak of, that a moſt learned writer takes 
— 6 pus y the peculiar obſcurity which yet 
hangs about them® z and even the celebrated Orientaliſt, 
M. D. Herbelot, only tells us, that perhaps ( peut-trre” ) 
the Shiboon, ** is only another name for that river, which the 
++ Ancients called Jaxartcs, and the Arabs write Siboont,” 
Or the river Tigris, ſo celebrated by the Greek and Latin 
writers, the ancient name is no longer uſed, and it is now called 


* ++ De Araxcon Magnam ct hic fluvius Geographiz oa{curitatem adiulit, dum diverhs 
adeb locks deſcribitur, Ac.“ 

„D Own & Jaxarie; Nuſguam major off Geographis obſcuritas & ignorantia 
guam bn trafty qui mare five lacum & regnum Sinenſe interjacet,* tee p, 541, and 
$44, f bs, Votes Noi on Pomponius Mela, bro, Leyden, 1722, 

4 Bibliath, Orient, Ant, # Bohoikboun;” 4 Cielt prutebire be now de bs mice 
Kiviere y ue les Arabs appelicut aviieracet , A 


Dau, 
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Dejleh ; the etymology of the former is traced to the Perſian 
word Teer an arrow, which the river, from its velocity, was 
ſaid to reſemble*®. To this word the Greeks (according to 
their uſual cuſtom of adapting to their own idiom, all foreign, 
or as they ſtyle them barbarous, words) added the common 
termination of the nominative caſe is, and the interpolation of 
the Greek gamma may be accounted for by the probable 
gutturality of pronunciation with which the Perſians uttered 
the letter R. 
Tur rapidity of this river's courſe is alluded to by Sadi, in 
an clegy which has been publiſhed with a Latin tranſlation. 
The fame of my verſes,” ſays the prophetic poet, ſhall 
*+ ſpread over the world with greater impetuoſity than the cur- 
rent of the Tigris: and the river Dejleh is celebrated in a par- 
ticular chapter of a moſt excellent Geographical poem by 
Khacanlh 


% Tigris s cdleritate gui defluir, Tigri nomen indizum oft quia Perfics lingua Ti- 
grim cagittam appdlan, Quimt, Cunt, —Sce the various notes of Pupma, Collarius, Loc- 
cenuus, and other learned cities bn Snakenberg's mot excellent edition of Quimt, Cuitiue, 
4, 1734, Ub, 4, cap, 9, 355+ 

A guliurtl propuntiaticn uf levers) letinns, foarccly to be attained by foreigners, is 
„ firing claratientlic of all the Faliers languages; We letier gbais, tw particular, ap 
proaches i Lum Millaties to the Huughtil of 5 ciuaking K. — der Kichardhons Arab, 5d 
Fer, Iii, Val, II. 5, 6, | 

1 The arigindl is given bo the Anthologies Ferics, p. 56, 440, Views 1768, 

4 The ' Faber ff ee, » ne deicription bn V orie of the two Jai, Aratiian and 
ena, Viv hangs bee paiticilotly the Chapter buttiuled *' Dor daft e, bengrit's 


| - | Tut 
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Tas ancient Medes as well as Perſians (according to 
Pliny) called an arrow Trgrrs, and a learned commentator on 
Plutarch contends that this is properly a Medic, not a Per- 
an word“; but the two nations are confounded by moſt au- 
thors, on account of their vicinity. Yet, though all ancient 
writers agree, that the name, whether Medic or Perfian, was 
impoſed as expreſſive of the rapidity of this river's current, we 
find one traveller who calls them all in queſtion, and aſſerts, 
that its ſtream is leſs ſwift, even than that of the Euphrates+. 

„On che banks of the Dej/eh, ** am I fallen,” (ſays the 
plaintive poet Jam?) ** unfriended, and remote from any habi- 
tation, whilſt a torrent of tears, like that of the rapid ſtream, 
** flows from my eyes}.” This river, from its conflux with the 
Euphrates, may be ſaid to water the plains of Babylon, and I 
could never read the above-mentioned paſſage, in the original 


[Cnay. V. 


* + Plin, VL 25, and Mane in Not: ad Plat, de Flum, 

+ Pietro delle Valle, Epilt, 37. 

1 The port Jami, dwell with much fecling on his ſufferings in this place, for he repeats, 
in nearly the fame words, the paſlage above given, in two pocms of has Divaun, and, | be- 
heve is od 

* Br kumar i Dejleb am e, ds: oz thas v mann, 
* W; as dos decdeb Du ee der bimar men . 


And out of lus C, of Bonuels, tus eg 


A, .= Luna dar as yor v6 mibyer © er, 
rl hots goon U, them tor tuner,” 


Perſian 
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Perſian, without recollecting the beautiful beginning of that 
fine Hebrew pſalm or elegy, compoſed in a ſimilar forlorn ſitu- 
ation, and expreſſive of the ſame feelings®. 

From the original Chaldaic name rg The Greeks have 
formed their corrupt Eye for it is vain to ſeek the etymology 
of this word in a Greek compound.+ The Perſians and 
Arabians ſtill call the river by its ancient Hebrew name, 
which they write, as in the engraved ſpecimen Frar. 

Tux celebrated current of the Euphrates, was divided, ac- 
cording to the Arabian geographer, whom Bochart followst, 
into five channels or branches, one of which led to Cufa in 
Chaldea; and on the banks of another, was ſeated the 


„% By the waters of Babylon we fat down and wept, Ac. &c,——Plalm cxovii. 
The beginning of Goldſmitch's © Traveller” will alſo recur to one's mind, on reading 
the Perkan paſlage : 
6s Remote, unfriended, melancholy, flow, 
* Or by the lazy Scheid, or wandering Fo, fc, 


+ Thus Pliny would derive it from Lupge ee, becaule, in its agu, this 
rives fertilized the foil, and thereby delighted the inhabitants of the adjacent plains, 
Derivations of this kind, arc ſpoken of thus by th. lamed Seclden—{ Dus 8314, Aftere'h ) 
++ Mulo magie cnim nugantur Greoull, '— bus bs langue origines hound ridiculc 
quarentcs”—and by anoikes learned Oricntalth, Kelandus, (tn bus ** Diflent, de ver, ling. 
„ Pad; antide Paradiſe) Ridicah font Graci gut Paradi6 ctymen ox tus 
++ eon ducunt” — Tei hay derivation ſeems borrowed from the more dizett radis 
„ of the Mete e name ove ede , A4. 

1 Geograplus dacts Phaley, 38,—C dom, foly, 1646, 
Pp # Golden 
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*« Golden Babylon''* once the proud miſtreſs of the eaſtern 
world, being the capital of the Aſſyrian monarchy, which 
comprehended Syria, Meſopotamia, Chaldea, Perſia ; in ſhort, 
except India, all the great nations of weſtern Aſia. 

On the banks of thoſe celebrated ſtreams, the 522 run 
Neberoth Babel, or . Rivers of Babylon,” of the royal 
Pſalmiſt, the perſecuted Jews hung up their uſeleſs harps, 
nor would gratify ** thoſe who had led them captive into the 
«« ſtrange land with melody, or with a ſongh.” Thoſe 
banks were ſo thickly planted with willow trees, as the learned 
Bochart informs us, that the country of Babylon was thence 
fiyled ** The Vale of Willowsf” and on thoſe trees were ſuſ- 


pended the neglected and unſtrung lyres of the captive 


Hebrews. 
AT Babylon, probably, the ancient Perſians learned the arts 


of magic incantation from the conquered Chaldeansh. The 


witchcraft of Babel is mentioned in the Koran, and alluded to 
by numberleſs Arabian and Perſian writers ; and to the Epoch 
of the Babylonian conqueſt, we may trace the multitude of 
Chaldaic words, that are to be found in the Pablov), or ancient 
language of Perſia, 
In the arrangement and names of the Rivers, as given in 
the engraved Specimen, we find a conſiderable deviation from 


*  Baflider wy xgues,,” — Aidchyl. Feria. 4 Fiala cxxavii. 
1 Geogs. bacr, Phaleg, 40, 4 ber Poucr's note to Aidcbylus's Perkaus.” 


the 
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the Moſaic account of Paradiſe, or at leaſt, the Hebrew names 
muſt have loſt their original ſignification, or, as is generally 
ſuppoſed, the Septuagint have been miſtaken, in making Piſon. 
to be the River Ganges, and Gibon, the Nile. But indeed, ſo 
vague is the knowledge we have of the terreſtrial Paradiſe, that 
although moſt writers agree, in ſuppoſing its ſituation to have 
been at the conflux of the Tigris and Euphrates, yet ſome have 
ſuppoſed it placed in Arabia Felix (as St. Auguſtine,) others 
near the North Pole, in Egypt, &c. &c. The four rivers 
mentioned by Moſes, which deſcended from it, were the Pi/on, 
the Gibon, the Hiddeke/, and the Euphrates ; yet the learned 
Milton was conſcious of the uncertainty attending a particular 
deſcription of thoſe rivers, and the countries through which 
they flow, when, in the fourth book of his ** Paradiſe Loſt,” 
he wiſcly contents himſelf with mention of the four ſtreams, 
„ whereof needs no account. 

Tuar the Nile was one of thoſe rivers, ſeems to have been 
formerly a popular notion, I ſhall quote here a paſſage from 
an ancient Pilgrim's Journal, who travelled in the Holy Land, 
about the year 1.400, the original manuſcript of which is pre- 
ſerved in the Cottonian Library, 

© In Egipt is s Citic faire 
% That hig Maſſa or cle Kare,# 


„ Cain, e Meh, the capital of Egypt, of which the Arabic name, (lan d. 


Pz: ”» In 
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« In the which mony chirches bee, 
« And oon is of our Lady 

„De Columpna calleth hit is 

« And ſent Barbara beriet there is 
« There is a water of gret priſe 
That cometh out of Paradiſe, 
« The which is calleth Nilus 
« Men of that land thei ſaie thuse 


« Alſo there is a gret Gardeyn 
« Where that the Bawm groeth in,” &c.+ 


Tua r four rivers had their ſources in Paradiſe or Eden 
has alſo been a Rabbinical opinion : but they are deſcribed as 
very different from any of the rivers before mentioned— 
00 ” (ſays a Jewiſh author, ſpeaking of Paradiſe) ** flow 
four fireams, to wit, of milk, of wine, of balſam, and of 
honey. 1 The rivers deſcribed by Moſes, a celebrated 
Orientaliſt believes to be the Phaſis, Araxes, Tigris, and 
Euphrates, among whoſe ſources in Armenia, he ſuppoſes the 
carthly paradiſe to have been ſituated? ; according to Milton 
it was placed on the banks of the Tigris ; and his learned 


* See Purchas's Pilgrims,” vol. ii, 5. 1245 folio, 5 Vols, 1625, 
+ The words of this Rabinical writer are, is the original Hebrow, 


83” * TW MECTGs OV WW ou N ru fac 
See Dav ; Milli Didier, de Mahamedifano ante Mohamedem, 5. 6g, 440, Leyden, 1745. 


ü Redlands Diller, de Situ Paradib Terreltdis, f. 4- 
commentato; 
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commentator (Newton) is of opinion that the united currents 
of that river, and the Euphrates, in the words of the poet, 


« Now divided into four main ſtreams, 
« Run diverſe, watering many a famous realm,” &c. 
« Rolling on orient pearls and ſands of gold.” — 
Par, Loſt, B. 4, 233- 


Bur as a farther purſuit of antiquities would ſeduce me 
from my original plan, and encroach on the ſubjet of a fu- 
ture publication: for accounts of Egypt, Aſſyria, and Perſia, 
I refer the reader to thoſe authors, who have treated of their 
ancient hiſtory : to Herodotus particularly for the deſcription 
of Old Babylon's extent and ſplendour ; and to the learned 
Preſident of the Aſiatic Society, for Remarks on the Chal- 
daic Words, found in the Sanſcrit and Perſian languages“. 

Any I ſhall cloſe my obſervations on this ſpecimen, by 
remarking the extreme reſpe and veneration in which great 
rivers have been held by all nations 7. The Nile, whoſe 


* See © Sie We. Jones's Anniverſary Diſcourſe, 1 789,” — Aſiatic Reſearches, 
4 The ancient Perfians regarded all rivers with extreme vencration, as we learn from 
Herodows ; (Clio) and the reſpett which they, after the ancient Cuthites, paid 10 
fountains and fireams in general, became prevalent allo among other nations, fo as at d 
time, 40 be al univerſal, —Sce Bryant's Analyſis of Ancicui Mythology, and Blue's 


Now on Herodews, 
lublidi 
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ſubſiding waters left fertility on the burning ſoil of Egypt, 
was the moſt important object of public obſervation, and 
myſtically repreſented by various Hieroglyphics ; and to the 
Ganges divine honours are paid, and the Indian is happy, who 
can expire on its ſacred banks. Our ancient claſſics always 
traced any celebrated current, to the copious urn of ſome 
river Deity; but the Mahometans, adopting the old tra- 
ditions of Chaldea, which placed Terreſtrial Paradiſe on the 
banks of the confluent Tigris and Euphrates, and from a re- 
ligious abhorrence of Polytheiſm, not being at liberty to de- 
rive their favourite ſtreams from any ſubordinate Divinity, 
have aſſigned to them at once a Paradiſaical ſource, and placed 
their fountains in the Garden of Eden. 


PLATE VI. No. 3. 


a Paurch az fob guzefht : beray Riflam ferifſh-i kbaib 
„ hefleranced : Riflam der , foid ; baad az ſaity deed leb Nazu- 
„ ween mahe priker az per perdeb pid h,, Keneezy der periſh „ 
* fhumai bedeft girifteh aumed, wa der peifh Raſl am ng : NUSIM. 
Er perdebber aumed yekty Mab-a rooee,”'—* Chu kborfbeed lalaus por 
* 4s rung # hues,” 


„Pan of the night thus paſſed away ; « ſplendid couch was 

+ ſpread with cuſhions for Raſtam, on which he laid himſelf down to 
* reſt; after 8 ſhort while, he beheld a beautcous damſcl, lovely as the 
| „ moon, 
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* moon, who advanced from behind the tapeſtry, holding a lighted 
* taper in her hand, and placed herſelf near him: - Por rav. From 
* the hangings, advanced a moon-faced damſel, bright as the Sun, 
with glowing complexion, and ſweet perfumes.” 

Ix this ſpecimen, as in the firſt number of the ſame plate, 
the reader will remark, that the word Nuzim, (written always 
in red ink) denotes that a paſſage in verſe immediately follows, 
conſiſting of more than one couplet ; the word Beit, is uſed 
when the verſe is of one diſtich only ; in the preſent example, 
although I have given but one couplet, yet the word Naim, is 
applicd, becauſe in the original, ſeveral lines of poetry follow : 
for the little figures incloſing verſes, fee Plate, No. V. 1. 

Or this ſpecimen, the principal graphical difficulties will 
be explained by the following lines, written in the order of the 


original: 
Line 1 Parh az ſub gzſht 
2 * Bray rm frſh khuab kftranyd ritm dr khuab ſhd bad az ſaaty 
* Dyd kh naznyn mah pykr az ps prdb pyda fhd knyzy dr pyſh au 
4 ** Shmas bdſt grith amd uv dr pyſb ritm nfblt-Nzm-zprdh bramd yky 
$ © Mahruy i; chu kKhurſhyd taban pr az rok u buy,” 


THurovGnovrT this ſpecimen, it is to be obſerved, that the 
diacritical points of ps, as in the firſt word, and of Shin, as in 
the third and fourth words, are blended together and confuſed : 
over Ruflam, the ſecond word in the ſecond line, is the mark 


Damma, giving the ſound of » or «v; the points of /, in Num, 
$ Kefteraneed, 
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Kefteraneed, Saaty, &c. are blended into one ; and the points of 
ba, fa, za, Nun, &c. are out of proportion, large, as in the words 
Ar, Sheb, and Guzaſhr, of the firſt line, and, in almoſt every 
other word, where ſuch letters occur. Over the word Naa, 
in the ad line, is written Shud, which, ſeemingly, the writer 
had omitted. In the word Pritur, ( 3d line) a long unmeaning 
ſtroke unites the letters 77 and Caf. The ſtroke of Shin in 
Shud, (3d line) is thrown over part of the preceding word 
Peida. In Keneezy (zd line) the Nun, Tu, and Za, are run into 
each other without much diſtinction. In Brad (4th line) the 
point under Ba, is ſo large, as to appear like two blended to- 
gether, and in the word Nye, ( 4th line) the points of Nun 
and Shin, are not in their proper ſituations. Of Kborſheed, 
(sch line) the laſt ſyllable is thrown above the line, and the 
point of Kha, being placed at the left, ſeems to belong to the 
Ra, The Nun, of Runk, in the laſt line, is not placed exactly 
over its letter ; and all the final Tu, in this ſpecimen, are 
deſcribed without their points. 


| OF the great Ruſtam, already mentioned, the gallant ac- 
tions and wonderful exploits conſtitute a very conſiderable 
part of the celebrated Heroic Poem by Ferdi, intitled the 
Sal Nameh, or Book of Kings ; from a manuſcript abridge- 
ment 
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ment of that work in proſe and verſe, the ſpecimen above 
given is extracted ; relating an amorous adventure of a very 
ſingular and romantic nature. 

IT is there told, that, after a ſumptuous feaſt, and magni- 
ficent entertainment, given in honour of Ruſtam, by the King 
of Sitemgam *, to which wine and muſic contributed all their 
charms, a couch or bed being carefully prepared for the Per- 
fian hero, he retired to reſt; and after a ſhort time was 
aſtoniſhed at the appearance of a lovely damſel, who ad- 
vanced from behind the curtains or hangings. Her face 
was beautifully ſerene and fair as the filver-moon ; yet daz- 
zling like the Sun from its exquiſite beauty and glowing 
complexion: Nor has the poet forgotten thoſe delightful 
odours that her preſence ſhed around ; perfume being an in- 
diſpenſable attribute of complete Perſian elegance. 


* This country, as another part of the work informs us, bordered on Turin, or Tur 


comanis, the Ancient Scythia, 

+ The uſe of hangings, piftured tapeſtry, and various coloured carpets, has been from 
the carlieft ages prevalent in the Eaft,—We read is the Bock of Efther, Chap, I. bc. 
of the magnificence of a Perſian Monarch, who made a fealt unte his noldcs of Perſia and 
Media, and in his palace had hangings, © white, green, and ed,” faflencd with purple 
cords to filver rings, with beds of gold and filver, Kc. Plutarch, in Themiftocles, 
ſpeaks of the rich Perſian carpets, with highly coloured figures ; and is his life of Cato 
the Cenſus, he mentions forme Babylonian tapeliry, Lo Db apsr. $i er Baſt wnin,” 
ſent 16 Rome @ a preſent, The manufacture paſſed in very carly tienes from Afis into 
Ge; pant of which, indeed, was ielelf Aﬀiatic, Ins found Helen employed on 
figured tapeſtry ; and the web of Penclope is ſufficiently known, Lid 111. 


# 


Q Tuts 
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Tuts fair Princeſs informs Ruſtam, that ſhe had choſen 
that hour to come alone and unperceived : that ſhe was daugh- 
ter of the King of Sitemgam, had heard of Ruſtam's wonder- 
ful actions and excellent qualities, and that ſhe had made a 
ſolemn vow, never to beſtow her hand on any other man. 
The ſecluſion of females in the Eaſtern Countries, from the 
converſation of men, will, in ſome meaſure, account for the 
abrupt manner in which the fair one diſcloſed her paſſion, 
and for her ſeizing on ſuch an opportunity, to obtain an in- 
terview with the object of her admiration, But the acknow- 
ledgement of her love was delivered in terms ſo ſimple and 
modeſt, her conduct ſo guarded, and her demeanour ſo cor- 
rect, that Ruſtam was leſs affected by the ſplendour of her 


beauty, than filled with reſpe& for her candour, her innocence, 
and virtue“. 


Or 


* Near the ruined Palace of Perſepolis, now called Chebe/ meer, ave ſhewn the gi- 
gantic figure of a Warrior, and that of « Female, who hold between them cach with one 
hand, ſomething of an annular form, but proporticuably large enough to go round the | 
neck to theſe figures Tradition has beſtowed the name of Kuſtam, and of his favournce 
Miſtec(s, probably the fair Princels of Sicmgatin, II we can judge from the drawings 
of M, Le Broyn, (s painter by profefion) the Ggure of the Warrior cxpreties maniy 
firength, and that of the Prigcels u nut leg hi, point of νñe of drapery. — 
1s Brun's Travels is Muſcovy, Peoria, Ad. and Kamplcr, (praking of this ſculpture lays, 
c, venuſts humane Halde fountus, font iedimiculb, OUCApc Cananis, called my 
© nili, multi, Gua Gunda, bullaio On ct, &c,” — Aman, Exoice, T 363, 


A Caſhman 
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Or this myſterious interview, and the ſu t union 
of our hero with the Princeſs, the reſult was a ſon, whom the 
King, her father, educated after Ruſtam's departure, and 
called by the name of Sabraub. The youth having learned 
from his mother the ſtrange circumſtances of his birth, and 
of Ruſtam's fame, reſolved to ſet out in queſt of adventures, 
and immediately commenced a ſeries of brave and gallant ac- 
tions. But being ſo unfortunate as to encounter his own fa- 
ther, each ignorant of his relation to the other, the iſſue of 
the combat proved fatal to Sabraib, who did not, however, 
expire, until it was diſcovered that he fell by a parent's hand. 
The circumſtances attending this diſcovery, the dying words 
and filial affeftion of the ill-fated youth, and the father's ve- 
hement aſfliction and diſtreſs, afford the Poct Ferdi. a fine 
ſubjet for many intereſting and beautiful paſſages in that 
Chapter, of which I have given the title in the Fourth 
Number of the Fifth Plate. 


A Caſhmerian writer of diſftiaftion, deſcribing the deſart between Herat and Balkb, 
ſpeaks of the Travels of Ruſtam as we do of Cyrus's, or of Caiar's, Rule, the fon 
of Zal, © ſays he, marched by this road from Trade 40 Turan. bee the Memoirs of 


Khojeb Abdulkerum, wanfated from the Perfiag, by Mr. Gladwin. F. 36. 1794. 


—_” CHAP. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
e DD Le SATARSL | 
gh PLATE vn. No. 1. "TY 
« Chu Dars javab-i-Skander e. 


2 - ER rp . 


Dre ben remark on 
the little character which in ſome manuſcripts is uſed to diſ- 
tinguiſh a Noun governing a Genitive Cate. —Sce Chap. IV. 
Tus mark is ' found under the ' word javeb, (anſwer) and 
while in pronunciation it gives the ſhort ſound of «, i, or 4, 
12 in Ggniieation with cur prapetiten of: 
ne 


„ „ ü 8 4x „ 


* (bu Dara juab Skudr forge” 7 


Tus points of the firſt letter (Chim) are not diſtinctiy 
rn 


I CAN- 


Plate. J.. 
422 «M77 


wW 
Ki : 
D.. 


eit: d. ul. Ab, g 


AY 


* 2 e ere, 


45 ys rc nds 


1 — — — — — 


v7 


DSS * bs CV 


1 W — > 
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I CANNOT paſs to the next number of this late, without 
offering one obſervation on the ſubject of the proper names, 
which occur in the ſpecimen before us: (a line from the Stan- 
der Nameh) ; it is to point out the reciprocal corruption of 
thoſe proper names by the Greeks and Perſians : each adapt- 
ing the foreign word to their own idiom or conception of 
Tnvs of the Perſian Dara the Greeks have formed 
Dareios and the Macedonian Hero is called Skander by the 
Perſians, or Iſfkander, the word being often written with an 
initial Alf. 

Wu the Perſians have ſuppreſſed the / in Alexander, it 
would be vain, I believe, to inquire, but their alphabet not 
furniſhing any ſingle character correſponding with the harſh 
t, it was natural to adopt the letters K and &, as a combination 
that neareſt expreſſed the ſound of the Greek conſonant, and 
theſe letters they have accordingly made uſe of ** per 
„ Metatheſfin.” 

Fox the ſame reaſon the Italians write A/eſandro; and 
the rejected + is properly changed into & or $h ; for Etymolo- 
gifts derive it from the Hebrew y Shin, and it often corre- 
ſponds with © the letter Samech, as in the word E (a ſword), 
from the Chaldaic np Sh, ſword.) 

Arb altho' the Grecians latterly uſed this letter to cxpre 
the 5 or $h of other nations, as Roxana for the Perſian 

Rufhrnt, 
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Ruſtenk, &c, yet it is probable that in pronunciation the dif- 
ference was not perceptible : for the letter E was altogether 
unknown to the very ancient Greeks, and only partially 
received by the moderns; the Dorics uſed it in ſome few 
inſtances for Sigma, the Attics were very late in adopting it, 
and it never found its way into the ZEolic dialectꝰ. 

Bu r I ſhall here cloſe my obſervations on this ſubject 
as I deſign in a future work (for which I have already com- 
piled a conſiderable ſtock of materials) to publiſh ſome remarks 
on the collateral affinity of the Greek and Perſjan languages, 


as derived from the Hebrzo-Chaldaic. 


PLATE VII. No. 2. 


„ Shraub az deft-e kboobaun Selſebeel ef,” 


« Wins from the hands of lovely cup-bearers is like the 
++ celeſtial waters of Selſcbeel (a fountain in Paradiſe)” 


* See the © Cadmus Graco-Phanix, of the leamed Martinius, p. 1153 5 and the 
Hierozoicen, of Bochart, Vol. I. p. go7, The letter | had the fame numerical valuc 
as the 6 e of the Hicbrews, and the Alolian Greeks, like the Perſians, in the name of 
Alexander, cxprefied ut by A and 8, thus they wrote wpaxs for gd, and by « Meathebs 
of hate letiers e for 6. 

Beſides the pricx 1pel dialetts of ancient Greece, there were innumerable (ubordingic 
idioms and local peculiarities 19 ſpecch ; thus in the Iland of Crete alone, it is ſaid that 
there weee no lie than ninety ; and the fame words, uttered by a Lacedemonian, would 
be Ki weaker by the moe refined hwbabliant of AG — doe Gul Burigu Cr4ie 
Lang, Hit, London, Duod, 1657, . 37 and zo. 


2 THERE 
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Tura x are not in this ſpecimen any difficulties which the 
following mode of writing will not, I believe, explain, 
Ha az dft Abu SiſbyP ft.” 
Tur points of the firſt letter Sbin are confuſed ; the final 


Nun in Khoobaun wants its diacritical point, and over that word 
is thrown the beginning of the laſt word Selſebeel. 


WINE, at all times grateful to the Perſians, becomes doubly 
acceptable, when preſented by the hand of a lovely cup-bearer. 
We accordingly find that of the lyric compoſitions of Hafiz, 
Jami, Sadi, and others, many begin with an addreſs to the 
Sawky, or young perſon, whoſe office is to fill the goblets, 
and preſent them to the gueſts, I have given, in another part 
of this work, an extract from one of Sadi's Odes, in which he 
ſays, that, ** the cup, if touched by the lips of the fair nymph 
„% who offers it, would overflow with the ſweeteſt beverage :* 
here the ſame poet affirms, ** that the juice of the grape, would 
+ aſſume a divine nature, if preſented by a beautiful attendant ;” 
for the ſountain Sr{/ebeel, is one of thoſe, ſuppoſed to riſe in the 
garden of celeſtial Paradiſe, 


© How 
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„How can wine,” (ſays Jami, in a ſonnet addreſſed to his 
miſtreſs) ** though forbidden on every other occaſion, be deem- 
ed unlawful, when offered by thy hand ?” 

« Shraub'ra leb be ber jaw baram midarend, 

* Apber az def. i too baſhud barim chun gicem.”” 

And the poet Khoſri, in his Divaun, ſays, that, if he 
could find but ſome drops of wine in the cup which had 
been touched by the lips of his beloved, he could with thoſe, 
** as with a powerful charm, induce the moſt religious men to 
forget their vows of abſtinence, and indulge in the forbidden 
*« joys of wine,” 
* Furaat gber biyabem az leb-i 00, &c. 


Tut Perſians, from the carlieſt ages, luxurious, and devoted 
to convivial pleaſures, have not been prevailed on by the pre- 
cepts of the Koran, nor influenced by the example of the more 
auſtere Arabians, to abſtain from wine, which their country in 
general, and eſpecially the province of Shirauz, produces in 
abundance, and of moſt excellent quality: (Sec Chapter II. 
p. 26 ;) to this all travellers bear witneſs, and particularly the 
German Ambaſſadors, who were ſent from the Duke of Hol- 
ſtein, into Perſia, about the year 1637 : they delight in de- 
ſcribing the frequent entertainments, and drunken feaſts to 
which they were invited, and the wine they received in pre- 

o ſents 
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ſents : they relate alſo the death of one courtier, in conſequence 
of exceſſive drinking“. 
A CELEBRATED Italian traveller, a little before that time, 
ſpeaking of the Perſians, declares, that they never fail at quaffing 
excellent wine, e # fla bene ſpeſſo a tavola della matina infin' 
alla ſera bevendo ſempre vino e chi pi ne bee E pi galant- 
** buomo,” &c. and they often,” he adds, remain at table from 
morning till night, and he who ſwallows moſt of it, is reckon- 
ed the fineſt fellowÞ.” Indeed, if we may believe another 
ingenious European, who ſeems perfectly acquainted with the 
manners and diſpoſition of the Perſians, thoſe only abſtain from 
wine, who cannot afford the means of indulging in it, and are 
indebted to indigence alone, for their reputation of ſobriety}. 
Is the courſe of this work, the reader will find ſome other 
extracts and obſervations on the ſame ſubjet, I ſhall only 
remark, in this place, that in the Dictionaries, there are found 
above an hundred words (Perſian and borrowed from the Ara- 
bic) to expreſs wine, and its derivatives, 


„ ee the # Travels of the Ambaſſadors, Ac.“ By Olearius, 
4 © Viaggi di Pietro delle Valle,” p. 29 Quarto, Rome, 1658, 


T Angelo's “ Gazophylacium Perficum,” p. 397- 
R PLATE 
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PLATE VII. No. 3. 


« Keneezy ſeyab-cheſbm, va pakeezch roc, 
* Gulendaum va fhrker-leb, va Muſbte-broce.” 


« A damſel, black-ey d, and fair-faced, 
« (With) roſy checks, ſugar d lips, and muſky fragrance.” 


Ix the word Keneezy, the medial 77 is ſcarcely marked by 
any indenture, and the ſame may be obſerved of the 7a in Pakee- 
ab. The final 77 in Keneezy, and thoſe at the end of both lines, 
want their diacritical points. The Za of Kerneezy, and of 
Pakeezeh, is to be known merely by its point. In the word 
Cheſhim, the ſtroke of Shin is a continuation of the lower ſtroke 
of Chim, without any diſtinction. In the hollow of G in 
Gul, is placed the A of Endaim: and the laſt word 
Muſhkbooee, is begun above the line, and over the preceding 
Waw, which itſelf is irregularly thrown above the word Les. 
Theſe lines, are thus written in the original ſpelling : 


A hi chu u patyzh rey, 
* Gl and i u mbkbuy,”” 


BerTwees the lines are placed thoſe little reverſed com- 
mas ; figures, which, as I before remarked, arc uſed to diſtin- 
guiſh poetry when ut follows proſc. 


AMONG 
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AMONG the chief beauties of the Perſian language, is the 
very great facility with which compound adjectives may be 
formed, ** in the varicty and clegance of which,” (to uſe the 
words of Sir William Jones“) * it ſurpaſſes not only the Ger- 
„man and Engliſh, but even the Greek ;” and the five com- 
pound epithets, that occur in the ſpecimen before us, will, in 
ſome meaſure, illuſtrate the obſervations of that excellent 
grammarian, on the application of ſuch compounds by the 
Perſian poets. The firſt expreſſes the general taſte of the 
Aſiatics, in their admiration of black, or dark-coloured eyes, 
which, in their deſcriptions of a perſect beauty, are almoſt always 
enumerated among the moſt powerful and ſtriking charms, 
The poet Hafiz, of Shirauz, in the laſt couplet of a beautilul 
ſonnet, uſes the epithet, Seyab-cheſom, in the plural, as a ſub- 
ſtantive, and boaſts that his poetry occaſioned feſtivity 
and ſmiles among the black-eyed nymphs of Caſhmere, and 
the lovely maids of Samarcandt. 

« Az 


| „ Joucs's Peri; Grammar, third Edit, p. 70 and 79 

+ The ſonnet, from which this paſſage is taker. and the clegy qed in page 76, have 
never publicly appearcd in # tranſlation ; indeed, of the poems which compole the Div ada, 
of Hofis, that moſt excellent of lyric poets, although they amount in number to nearly fix 
hundicd, ſcarce thirty, as | bdieve, have yet bean publifhed, with s verfon, in any Fu 
pear tongue / an edition of this celebrated poet's works, to be comprifed ts ow th 
valume, was undertaken at Calcuits, in the brgianing of the year 17 0, comming 
original Perſian text, and an introduftory ac ht of Hoſe in tic 1447 15 1, the Vapor 
„ . 4 
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„ Az fhaar-'e Hafi i Shirauz mikbendend va mireckſend 
« Seyab-cheſbmauni Caſhmeery va turkaun-e Samarcandy. 
Anv in the firſt line of another Ode, he exclaims, 
« Mera mubur Seyab-cheſbhmaun ze dil biroon nekbabed h 


„Tus impreſſion which black-eyed damſels have made on my 
heart, will never be effaced.” 


Tux word Hawer, or Hour, in the Arabic language, ſig- 
nifies a beautiful woman's fine black-eye ; and thence have the 
virgins of Paradiſe derived their name®. In ſhort, among the 
eaſtern writers, the epithet ** Black-eyed,” ſeems to be ſyno- 
nymous with “ beautiful+.” 


Reviczky, publiſhed at Vienna, in one volume, oftavo, fixteen of his odes, with a Latin 
tranſlation, proſe and verſe, under the title of ** Spreimen Pogforr Pon, Ac. a learned 
and valuable work, extremely rare ; from which Mr. Richardſon chiefly formed his 
* Specimen of Porfian Poetry,” in one volume, quarts, 1774, containing three of the odes, 
with an Engliſh paraphraſc in verſc, a lizeral proſe tranſlation, and ſeveral excellent notes ; 
and Mr, Nott, his © S Odor from the Pena Per, Haſs, ke,” quanto, 1787 f but che 
moſt happy tranſlations of this porte works, are ſcattered through the wricings of Sig 
William Jones, his “ Ji, d. Nader (dub, in French, quarto, and in Engliſh, oftavo, 
1997s bi, Perhan Grammer, his Latin Commentaries on Aliatic poetry, oftavo, 1774, 


and bis '* Paris aud Tranflation: from the Aa, Language, octave, (foond edition) 
1777 


* See the Moran, Chap, of the mountain, the judgement, the merciful, Ac. 


1 Ii women uſe artificial means to give 4 dark appearance is their eyes ; A French 
traveller informs vs, that they fot liztle value on blue, grey, or haze! eyes ; the Lack 


alone are adanired among the Ferfians,' Les yeur blobs, gris ov cendres ne fout pas 
# les plus beau felon cles, of font les noir, "——banſon Voyage de Pride, . Ducd, 1695. 


Tut 
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Tux Greeks, like the Perſians, were fond of employing the 
Roſe in the formation of epithets applicable to beauty. 

before obſerved (ſee the Introduction) the eſteem in which that 
ſweet flower was held by the ancients. 
ANACREON, in a delightful ode, expreſsly written in praiſe 
of the Roſe, enumerates ſeveral familiar compound epithets 
in which the Poets uſe it, 


Peder. wer Has, 
„ Poboryxee; de Nona, 
* Poboxgu; be A. Sc. 


* Roſy-fingered Aurora; Nymphs with roſy arms ; and roſy 
* complexioned Venus, &c, 


Tur epithet here applied to the Nymphs, „ Roſy 
++ armed,” may perhaps, ſeem a little ſtrange to the Engliſh 
reader, but in Perſian he will fad many equally diſagreeing 
with his idea of beauty ; us ** Mah-rocee,” Moon-faced, &c. 
an epithet for which 1 believe, few of our fair country- 
women would thank a lover, although « Perſian miſtreſs 
would be highly flattered by ite application, Thus the poet 
Anvdri uſes it in a paſſage of his Divan, where he deſcribes 
« favourite and beautiful damſcl, as ** reſembling the grace- 


+ Auaczeon, Ode 5; 
| 44 ful 
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«« ful Cypreſs in perſon, with a face lovely as the moon, legs 
« fair as poliſhed filver, and roſy cheek'd.” 


« Sero0-ked Mab-e-roxce Seem-ſank va Cul-ixau . 


Bor the Perſian Poets have not an excluſive privilege of 
uſing thoſe flowery compound epithets in their deſcriptions of 
beauty ; the writers of proſe, indulge to exceſs in the applica- 
tion of them : thus in an original and curious romance, now 
before me, a wandering Derviſh, in the relation of his adven- 
tures, deſcribes a certain palace, into which he entered, and 
beheld a gallery or ſalloon, full of the moſt lovely females, 
beautiful European idols,” + all with faces dazzling as the 
«+ ſun, ſerene as the moon, elegant in perſon ; with boſoms 
* fragrant as jeſſamine ; with flowing ringlets deſcending to 
«« their waiſts ; all like Venuſes of Cheen (or Tartary)—ſo 
++ beautiful as to excite the envy of the moon ; lovely crea- 
„ tures, the delight of the heart, graceful in ature, roſy 


* 1 have alrcady mentioned (p, 19,) and not without a difgraceſul infinuation, the 
Divaun of the ancient and excellent Anwar! : © work almoht totally unknown ty Europeans, 
though honouratlly quotcd by the firft wriiers of tc Kall. 

+ The word 8:41 and Bai/, are ied by the Perfians in theis amorous compoſitions, 


40 exprels the objett of their love and adoration, as the liglians uſe the word J, on 
the ſame eccabion. 


2 checked 
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cheeked and moon-faced, with looks like the timid glances 
* of the fawn® ; black eye laſhes, ſoftly-cloſed lips ; necks 
* fair as filver, with ringlets dark and fragrant as muſk, 
forming ſnares ; mouths like the buds of roſes, accents elo- 
*« quent and ſweet,” 

Tuis deſcription, in the original, is a continued ſtring of 
epithets ; which it would be impoſſible to tranſlate literally 
into any European language without groſs barbariſms, as the 
Perſian ſcholar will be convinced of, on reading the following 
lines, containing the paſlage, as in the manuſcript . 


« Nazuneen ſenemaun Feringy, bemeb khorſheed leka, va hemeb meb- 
« peiker, bemeb nazuk endam, va bemeb ſeemeen ber, va bemeb keiſuey 
„ diraz va bemeb mooee kemer, bemeb zehreb Cheen va bemeb riſbk kunr, 
« nazumeen dilaramy, na aut endamy, gulizaur, mab-t-rokhiaury, abi. 


„ negaby, mezkan ſeyaby, befleb leby, ſcem-ghebguby, nugſbleen moocy, 
„ kumend keiſory, ghuncheb debauny, Abircen zubauny,” 


„ The Abs, which | have tranſlated ſaws, according to a learned naturalift (Kaampſer 
Amen. Exot. p. 404) differs only from the Stag in being bearded and having horns with- 
out branches; the fullneſs and ſweetneſs of this creature 5 eye, arc ſubjetts of innumerable 
alluGons among the Perſian Poets in their delc riptions of female beauty, 

+ A large Oftavo volume, entitled the“ Kifleb chebar Dervith” or Romance of 
the Four Derviſes,” —an ingenious and certaining collection of Barratives, iicihpericd 
with fragments of poetry, gazch, or fbort fonucts, quotations Hom Hales, and dhe 


pocts, . 
Os 


5 
| 
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Or the epithet, expreſſing a muſky odour, uſed, as in the 
ſpecimen, by the poet Nezami, and in the proſe paſſage juſt 
quoted, I ſhall remark, that coſtly and moſt exquiſite perfumes 
are eſteemed the firſt among Aſiatic luxuries ; muſk, ambergris, 
and the wood of aloes, generally form part of the magnificent 
offerings from one prince to another“. 80 fond of aromatic 
and highly fragrant ointments were the ancients, that many 
writers have made their exceſſive indulgence in the uſe of per- 
fumes, the ſubjet of learned difſertations+, and this, like a 
rivulet from its fount, and many other branches of Aſiatic eſſe- 
minacy, flowed through the ſurrounding nations, and found 
their way even into Greece and Rome, from Perſia, or Aſſyria, 
the great ſource of Eaſtern luxury and refinement}. 

Amoxc the ſenſual delights of the Mahometan Paradiſe, 
we learn from the Koran, that muſk is to contribute its power- 


„See Mirchond's Hiſtoria Friorum Regum Perſarum, Note, p. 134. 4to, Vienna, 
1962, and Gladwin's Narrative of the Tranſattions in Bengal, p. 55, 56, Ac. 8v0, Cal- 
cutta, 1768, 

+ Cavuſabon, Demfter, Rhodiginus, and others, quoted by M Grier, in his Treatiſe 
+ dc Ebracrum luftu,” third edition, duod, Franc, 166 3, p. 395, where he ſpeaks of the 
luxurics of the Grecks, Syrians, Babylonians, &c. 

3 The faſhion of fevcral garments, and the uſe of colily ornaments, were borrowed 
from the Aflatics, by the ancient Grecians, * At now ingrs ſolos Orientis fines mos 
++ gend compedes, fe continunt, fed i Cc quogue manu it , REMPE ui ſegquontia 
++ pluribus docebunt, magrs luxe & Veſtium Onentaluw pars ex Perba ad Gracs 
+ prrincs,” Schraders Comment, de Velticv Mulicram Hebrazwum, publiſhed by 
Schalen, 446, Loyden, 1745, b. 14- | * 
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ful odour, for with that fragrant ſubſtance, are to be ſeal'd the 
veſſels containing the celeſtial beverage of the faithful, that 
wine which is to recompenſe = pious muſulman for his 
abſtinence in this tranſitory ſtate, ** Khatema'ho — ” &c. 
(See the Koran, Chap. as 

I nave already mentioned (p. 62,) the high eſteem in 
which thoſe perfumes are held by the Aſiatics. I ſhall, in this 
place only remark, that however fond the Perſians may be of 
the ſweet fragrance of the roſe and jeſſamine, the ſtronger odours 
of muſk and ambergris, are ſtill with them the favourites of the 
toilet. Theſe among us, are now but little uſed for the purpoſes 
of perfume ; muſk has long been ſupplanted by the milder vege- 
table preparations, the animal fragrance being uſed only in 
medicinal compoſitions : ** It is thus, ſays Goldſmith,” (ſpeak- 
ing of thoſe perfumes no longer faſhionable, though once regard. 
ed as eſſential to clegance,) ** that things which become neceſſa- 
«« ry, ceaſe to continue pleaſing, and the conſciouſneſs of their 


** uſe, deſtroys their power of adminiſtering delight“. 


* Goldfmich's Hiſtory of the Earth and Animated Nature, Muſk animal, vol, 3. 


8 PLATE 
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PLATE VIE. No. 4. 


« Z'yunaniain organoom-e zun p 
« Keb burdeud hoofh az dil-e her . 


„Or the Grecians were many performers on the organ, who deprived of 
« underſtanding the minds of every one.” 


IN this ſpecimen it is to be remarked, that the points of 
medial ya are blended together: that final ys is deſcribed 
without points ; that the final vu of Organoon having been 
omitted in its proper place, is written below the line, and that 
the points of all the letters are thrown very high above or 
below the line. In the ſecond line three different figures of 
the letter ha occur, which the following letters will point 
out. 


& Z'yunanyan argnun zn pſy, 
„ Khbrdad buſh az dl hr kf. 


Oven burdend is placed the orthographical mark damma 
giving the ſound of o or and under the word di, is placed 
another, C/, giving that of / or , and denoting that a 
genitive 
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genitive caſe follows ** dil-i-berkefy, the heart of every one.” 
Each member of the couplet is ſeparated from the other by a 
ruled line (which is generally of red or blue ink, ſometimes of 
gold) the work being all verſe, from which the ſpecimen is 
given. Little figures like commas, as in the laſt Number, 


— — ef 


THE powers of muſic, which have been felt and acknow- 
ledged in all ages, and in every country, have never, perhaps, 
been ſo well deſcribed as in that admirable compoſition of 
Dryden, in which we read of its wonderful effects at 


© The Royal Feaft for Perſia won, 
« By Philip's warlike ſon.” 


Tur ſpecimen before is extracted from the Shtander-Namet 
or hiſtory of Alexander, the warlike fon of Philip, where, 
deſcribing a truly royal feaſt, the poet Nazami, enumerates 
the various ſorts of muſical inſtruments, peculiar to ſeveral 
nations, which were collected there, and contributed their 
harmony to the delights of this very ſplendid entertainment, 
I have ſelected from the original paſſage, that line which 

$ 2 mentions 


2 


OC —— — n . „„ ĩ ͤçß— — I — V — 


— * — „ 
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mentions the organs of the Tonians or Greeks* and the ſkill 
of the performers on that inſtrument, which ** raviſhed the 
ſenſes of all that heard its tones. 

WnaTEver may be the inſtrument, here called by the 
name of Aurganoon, the following extract from a Perſian 
Lexicon, will ſhew the high opinion entertained of it by the 
Aſiatics, who aſcribe its invention to one of the greateſt 
Philoſophers of ancient Greece. 


* Aurganoon, Organd, Oc. naum-e-ſauzy oft leb Aflatoon waſia eff 
* wa akſer u agleb Reomiaun u Nazary darend.” 


„ Onxcanoon, &c. the name of a muſical inſtrument which 
„Plato invented, and which is chiefly in uſe among the Europeans 
„ and Chriſtians.” 


IT is, I fear, almoſt impoſſible to aſcertain what may have 
been the authorities of our Perſian poet, in his deſcription of the 


* It appears to me that the word Jonaun, for Greciaw, (like a multitude of other Per- 
lian words ) has continued unaltered fince the days of Ariftophancs, In his Greck Ja 
the letter e may have inadvertently been written for s or this letter omitted by the ſcribes, 
altes the former ; but without correftion or alieration, the Greek word cxatitly exprelics 
the ſame broad termination of many Pe en plural, with thoſe given by an old Gram- 
marian, who uſes Ad, or Adrmen, from Aden, © man ; Onas from Os (aun) that; 
Jnas from In (ve this, Ac. I hall take » future occalion to dwell on the ſubjett of this 
note, and refer the reader t6 Ariftophancs + play  AXAPNHE, AR, 1, bc, x, and to 
Father Ignatius Gram : Ling : Perfica, 446, Rome, 1661, p. 11, 22, 26, 


royal 
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royal feaſt ; he boaſts in the introduction to his hiſtory, that he 
compiled it from the various works, in different languages, on 
the ſubjet of his hero, Alexander: I augmented it,” he 
ſays, ** from the chronicles of Jews, Chriſtians, and Pehla- 
« vians ; I ſelected, from each volume, the moſt curious 
*+ paſſages ; from every nut-ſhell, I extrated the kernel, and 
from the whole, I formed this treaſury of a compilation“. 
I ſhall not here attempt to enquire into the poet's meaning, in 
the paſſage juſt quoted ; nor ſhall I, in this place, offer any 
conjectures on thoſe works, to which he alludes, written in the 
Hebrew, Greek, or Latin, and ancient Perſian tongues, for 
ſuch I preſume, he means, by YTehoody, Nazrany, and Pehlav). 

Tur Alexander delighted in muſic, we learn from the 
hiſtorians of Greece and Rome; Timotheus accompanied him 
into Perſia, and charmed him with his Phrygian airs ; he made 
his female captives ſing to him after their manner, &c. &c. 
But I ſhall not here encroach on the department of the anti- 
quary, nor anticipate ſome hiſtorical obſervations, which I 
purpole offering in a future work. 


6 Gee ſome obſervations os this Work, in p. , Chapter V. 


PLATE 
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| 


PLATE VII. No. 5. 


« Keeft aun labbet-i-khendaun keb perivar bereft, 
« Keh krawr az dil-e derwaneh biyetbar bereft.” 


Who is that ſmiling charmer that moved by like an angel, ſo that tranquillity 
i at once fled from each diſtracted heart? 


Tavs written, according to the original orthography : 


« Kyſt anlabt khndan kh pry uar brft, 
« Kh krar az dl dyuanh bykbar brit,” 


In this diſtich, the reader will remark, that the points of final 
ta, in the firſt word, are placed at the extremity of that letter, 
though generally we find them in the centre. The point of 
Nun, in the ſecond word Awn, is above the letter : that of final 
Nun, in Khendaun, in the center of it, The points of pa in 
Peri, are much below the line, and the word Beref?, both in the 
firſt and ſecond lines is divided, and partly written above the line. 
The ſtroke of Caf in the firſt word of the ſecond line, is drawn 
acroſs the red ruling, which divides the members of couplets 
from cach other. —_ 
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OFthis couplet, which begins a beautiful ſonnet in the Divan 
of Sadi, I ſhall confine my obſervations to one word, I mean 
that which I have tranſlated, Angel, for want of a better term 
to expreſs my idea of the Perſian Peri, a being, which as I al- 
ready obſervedꝰ, may be ſtyled the faireſt creature of poetical 
imagination ; but of which, I have never ſeen, nor indeed, is it 
reaſonable to expect, any ſatis factory definition. 

For on the ſubject of fictitious beings, as every perſon is 
at liberty to form what idea will moſt pleaſe, ſo we might 
naturally expect to find various opinions, entertained by the 
poets of the Peri ſpecies. 

Wirnovr deſtroying the general and principal character- 
iſtics of gods and goddeſſes, the Greek and Roman poets, 
aſſign to each, properties and attributes, as beſt ſuit the imme- 
diate purpoſe of their poems : and we accordingly find ſcarce 
any of the claſſical divinities free from ſome degrading ſtain. 
Their celeſtial minds were actuated by the moſt irregular 
paſſions, they were vindictive, cruel, and unrelenting in their 
anger}, and guilty of every debauchery and ſcandalous exceſs, 
that could diſgrace even mortals, 

Bor the Perſian Peries, however vaguely defined as to ſpc- 
cies and appearance, are uniformly deſcribed, as beneficent, 


* bee  Intraduttion,” 
} #4 Tanane antes ccdeftibus ir,” Vg 


beautiful, 
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beautiful, and mild; and if the elegant Marmontel*, had rea- 
ſon to lament the decline of the Fairy Syſtem among us, ſurely 
the abſence of the Perſian Peries, is much more to be regretted ; 
of whom, none were miſchievous or malignant, like many of 
the Fairies, none deformed or diminutive ; but all ſo amiable 
in diſpoſition, and ſo lovely in aſpect, as to be the direct con- 
traſt, or oppoſite to the Drives, a race of cruel, hideous, and 
wicked creatures of the imagination, as oppoſite as vice and 
virtue, or any qualities perſectly incompatible f. Thus the 
poet Jam}, expreſſes his aſtoniſhment, that, one of thoſc 
evil ſpirits could be an inmate with a Peri. 
« Keb deewy ba Peri bemkbineb baſby.”* 


NoTw1THSTANDING this excellence of their nature, the 
Perſian Peries ſeem to be a diſtin ſpecies of imaginary beings, 
and I know not any claſs of airy creatures, in which they can, 
with exact propriety be ranked. 


% J'ai grand regret & Ia feeric, c toit pour les imaginations vive une ſource des 
++ plaifirs innocens, et la manicre la plus honntte de faire d'agreables ſonges, &c. Kc.“ 
dec Marmontel's Contes Moraux, Alcidonis, 

4 On the ſubyect of the Dives, I have offered ſome remarks, in the account of Ruftam's 


combat with the Dive Sepeed, given in the Explanation of No. 1, Plate VI, Although 
| have there ſaid, uw general terms, that the Ferie were females, yet there are @ few excep- 
tons, Mr, Richardſon, in his Diflertation, mentions one, and is « manuſcript before me, 


the words, Murd, # man, and Fer, ale indiffercatly uled, in deſcribing the apparigþln of 
an aerial ſpirit. 


However 
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However they may correſpond in beauty with our idea 
of angels, they cannot well be ſuppoſed thoſe beings whom the 
Hebrews called a and the Greeks Ay fince of both words, 
the theme is to ſend,” for the Peries are not commiſſion- 
ed from above on any occaſion ; beſides, the Perſians have the 
term. Feriſbrabs, to expreſs the diſtin race of angels, or 
heavenly meſſengers. 

Tur v cannot be claſſed among the t35v the rapt Seraph 
that adores and burns ;” nor among the aro ** winged 
« Cherubs,” for they are not ſaid to have any place in heaven. 
There is alſo another ſpecies of rational creatures, whom the 
Ancient Hebrews, called Shedeem, Bw but with whom the 
Peries do not exactly correſpond ; they, in ſome reſpects, 
reſembled angels, having wings, and a knowledge of future 
events, and were but too like the human race, in requiring ſub- 
ſtantial food, and being mortal, Nor do the Peries anſwer 
to thoſe intelligences whom, the Platonics called Demons, trom 
hanger, Sciens, Wiſe, &c. nor to the Genii of the Romans, who 
watched over mortals, given from thcir birth (4 gignends) into 
their charge ; nor are they by any means thoſe celeſtial virgins, 
whoſe charms are to reward the pious muſulman in a future 
late, and whom the Arabs call Howri,” Yet, thoſe gentle 

„ From . Ferifladen,” 10 fend, 
+ Millii Dif, de Mobommediſme, 46, p. 15, The word Shrdrem, is found only in the 
plural, bee Pagrinus's Theſaurus Ling, hanfis,” 
T beings, 
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beings, poſſeſſing exquiſite beauty, the poet Sad, knows not, 
«« whether his miſtreſs be an Houri of Paradiſe, an angel, a 
daughter of man, or a Peri. 


10 Hauri nedaunem ya mulluk firzendeb audim ya Peri.” 


To continue this negative deſcription of the Perſian Peries, 
I find, that they by no means accord with our Shakfpeare's 
idea of the Fairy race, However fond they may be of per- 
fumes, (and fragrant odours are their only nouriſhment) we do 
not read of their being employed in 
« Killing cankers in the muſk-roſe buds.” 

Nox of their being compelled 

* To ſerve the Fairy Queen, 

+ To dew her orbs upon the green,” Ac. 


* They muſt go ſerk ſome dew-drops here and there, 
+ And hang a pearl in every cowſlips car. . 


I canxor diſcover, that the Perſian Peries, have ever been 
ſuppoſed ſo diminutive in ſtature, as to war with Rere mice 


+ for their leathern wing h, to paſs through key- holes, or to 
hide in the bells of flowers, But the ſublime idea, which 


* Midlunmcs Night's Dream, + tid, f Gays Fable, * The Norſe and the Fairy,” 
{ © Where the bee fps, there buck I, 

” Iu + conflig's bal 1 his, ths,” bee, Temp 

Milton 
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Milton entertained of a fairy vifion, correſponds rather with 
that which the Perſian poets have conceived of the Peries : 


« Their port was more than human as they ſtood 
l took it for a fairy viſion, ; 
Of ſome gay creatures of the element, 

„That in the colours of the rainbow live, 


„And play in th' plighted clouds—I was awe-ſtruck, 
« And as I paſs'd, I worſhip'd®.” 


Tx1s fine paſſage, gives me, I confeſs, a much clearer idea 
of the light, airy, yet ſublimely beautiful Peries, than any other 
I have met with, 

Taz ingenious Mr Richardſon informs us, that although 
ſuppoſed to live very long, the Peries are not ſaid to be 
exempt from the common fate of mortals+; their exiſtence, 
probably is not to cloſe but with the final diſſolution of this 
univerſe ; for if we may believe Arioſto, No fairy can die 
* as long as the ſun moves round, or the heavens remain in 
their preſent ſtate,” 


+ Morir non puote al.un' Fata mai, 
Fin ch Sol gira 04 ciel non muta ftilog,” 


* Mikon's Comus, 
4 Diſlenation prefixed to the Arab, and Ferhan Diet. 5. 36. 
1 Orlando Fariolo, Canto x, p. 56 


Tz My 
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Mr obſervations hitherto having tended principally to 


ſhow what the Perſian Peries are not like, I ſhall candidly 
acknowledge my inability of aſcertaining what they may be 
ſaid to reſemble; that exquiſite beauty is their moſt obvious 
charaQteriſtic, appears from the poets, who, when they wiſh 
to compliment, in the moſt flattering manner, an admired 
object, compare her to one of this acrial race. I have no 
doubt that the name is derived (as that of our Fairy) from the 
Hebrew , beauty, elegance, &c.* and I can venture to affirm 
that he will cntertain a pretty juſt idea of a Perſian Pery, who 
ſhall fix his eyes on the charms of a beloved and beautiful 
miſtreſs, | 


PLATE VII. No. 6, 
| % Baug'-S-umretra — 
« Shauk-e-wmry tos aimun az ferghend.” 


„Mey the garden of thy life, never feel the winds of autumn,” 
© May the branch of thy tree of life be free from the ivy of decay.” 


IN the firſt word of this example, the tail of final Ghain is 
brought between the initial 4, and its point, The three letters 


* foe” Latoduction,” 


of 
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of amr, in both lines, are ſo connected as nearly to render the 
word perpendicular; the Ra in ira, is almoſt a continuation 
of the ſtroke of 7a, and the ba in mebad, is to be known 
merely by its point ; the final nun in Khuzain, is very open 
at the top, and its point thrown high above the line. 

In the ſecond line the points of Shin, in the firſt word, are 
confuſedly expreſſed, as thoſe alſo of 1 in the word too. In 
aimun the points of ya are not exactly under that letter ; and 
that of final wn is at a great height above the line. In 
ferghund, the point of nun is placed over the laſt letter Da ; 
the lines in the original order of words and letters are thus : 


« Bagh amr tra mbad khzan”— 
« Shakh amry tu aymn az frghnd.” 


— — — — 


IN the moſt admired ſpecimens of their epiſtolary com- 
poſitions, we generally find that the Perſians introduce bene- 
ditions ſimilar to that given in the annexed plate: and as 
they are extremely ſtudious of elegant and flowery language, 
even in the moſt familiar correſpondence, ſeveral ingenious 
and learned men, have employed their talents in compoſing 
models of letters on various ſubjects, and ſuitable to every 
claſs and deſcription of writers ; among thoſe, Herkern and 
Ey/oofy, have compiled the moſt excellent I, or forms of 
4 letter 
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letter writing ; the Iuſba- i- Herdern has been publiſhed with an 
Engliſh verſion® ; that of Ev/off, ſtill remains in manuſcript ; 
from one of the letters in a fine copy of this work now before 
me, I ſhall extract the following couplet, from which, as 
from the greater number of paſſages ſcattered through the 
works of this nature, one would ſuppoſe that among the 
Aſiatics, longevity was eſteemed the greateſt bleſſing heaven 
could beſtow a friend. 


„ Bad aber bikyas, bad feyſet bikeraun.” 

« Bad ghurret bee zuwal, va bad wnret javedaun.” 
„May you be exalted to a ſtation of unbounded dignity ! 
++ May your affluence and proſperity be infinite ! 

„ May your dawning morn never ſet in night, 

« And may thy life be eternal!“ | 


Tut original beauty of the caſtern benediction given in 
the ſpecimen, has induced me to preſent it to the reader : it is 
given from a Perſian poet, in a manuſcript Ferbung, or 
Dictionary, under the article Ferghendeb,” or Ferghend,” 
which ſignifies © Ivy,” Having mentioned the pernicious 
quality of this plant, which renders barren, and finally deſtroys 
each tree that it embraces, the Lexicographer quotes the 
couplet here given, 10 illuſtrate his definition, 


* 4 Inf Hot,” The foros of Hethern, guano, Calevtta, 1581, by Dr, 
Framt Balluur, Verhan and Englath. TE 


Plate. U 
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PLATE VIII. No. 1. 


« Bebaur theormeſt, ay gul bi 7” 
*® Kb breny bulbuldara noulch ve ſoon.” 


Tus ſpring is delightful! oh ele, where haſt thou been? Doſt thou not. 
« hoer the lamentations of the nightingale, on account of thy delay ?” 


— 


+ 
©, * 
— * 
co 


THE reader will remark, that in theſe lines, many letters 
are repreſented as mere hair-ſtrokes ; and that others in their 
flouriſhes aſſect a ſtrong and heavy turn. The letters in the 
original order are as follow: 


— 


® Bhas kung af gl kjoyy ; 
„ Kb byny Ublanre nalk u for,” 


Tut point of Bs in the firſt word is not exactly in its pro- 
per place ; nor that of Mb in the next word, of which the 
mf! riſe above preceding 7, in Kujayy ; the point of Jim is 
thrown to the left of its letter, and the two firſt letters placed 
over the hook of the preceding Lan, ln the ſecond line the 


points of bs and yo, in Beeny, are placed together ; and that 
of 
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of Nun, not exactly over the body of that letter, which is ex- 
preſſed by a turned ſtroke running into the flouriſh of final ya. 
In Bulbulanre, the ra is brought in almoſt a ſtraight line; 
the ha of Nauleh is a ſhort turn of the pen ; and the ſtroke of 
Sin in Suz, is thrown over the preceding copulative Waw. The 
accents of Na/eb, are marked by the Fathas, placed over that 
word ; and over Kay in the firſt line is the mark Hamza, 
denoting the ſecond perſon ſingular of a compound preterite.— 
See Jones's Grammar, p. 11. 


IN this Couplet, by the Poet Sadi, are compriſed three of 
the moſt favourite ſubjefts of Perſian Song ; the Delights of 
Spring, the Beauty and Fragrance of the Roſe, and the Melody 
of the Nightingale, The Roſe, as I have before obſerved, is 
ſuppoſed allegorically to be the miſtreſs of that ſweet bird: 
and the Poet here chides the flower for its late appearance, 
although, as he ſays, the Spring was delightful, and the 
Nightingale lamenting the abſence of the Roſe,” Among 
the Perſians it has ever been the object of clegant luxury to 
gather the firſt roſe of ſpring ; to watch its opening, and en- 
joy its maturer bloom ; and to catch the laſt breath of its de- 
paning ſweetneſs, Thus Horace, expreſſing his diflike to 

the 
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the cuſtoms of the Perſians, defires his attendant to ſeek no 
longer like them, ** the place where might be found the lateſt 
lingering roſe.” 


« Mitte ſectari Roſa quo locorum. 
* Sera moretur.” 


Tur Mahometans, and particularly the Turks, entertain 
a kind of religious veneration for the roſe ; they believe that 
it firſt ſprang from the ſweat of their Prophet, and therefore 
they ſuffer not its leaves to be trampled under foot®, The 
Ancients aſcribed the origin of this ſweet flower to the blood 
of Venus ; and to the warmth of her kiſs, a modern Latin 
poet affirms the roſe is indebted for its glowing tints +. 

To what has been ſaid of the Nightingale in a former part 
of this volume, I ſhall add one obſervation : that although the 
word Bulbul is the name of a Bird, not anſwering in every re- 
ſpe to our Nightingale, yet its voice being of the ſame plain- 

* «« Sed nec Roſarum folis bums jacere patiuntur,” &c,—(De Ts Aug, Bulbequi: 

I, 

__ 4  O quotics dixic tale Adonis erat ! 
+4 bed placidam pueri Nchuchs Lurbade QUictem 
„ Viait vicinis bafia mille polis. 
+ Kees calent Ala, cupidague per ors Diones,” &c, 44. 
Joan, becunds Bus, J. 


U | tive 
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tive ſtrain, and it reſembling that bird, in the extraordinary 
circumſtance of ſinging by night, there is no word which can 
convey a clearer idea of the Perſian Bulbu/, than that which 
I have adopted in the tranſlation. 

Tur plaintive melody of this ſweet bird is not, however, 
in the Eaſt, ſuſpended during the day-time, as in our colder 
climate : on the contrary, as its love-laboured ſong is heard at 
the firſt dawn, the Perſians call it the Bulbul Subury,” or 
Early Nightingale; and Tatr Subub,” or the Bird of 
Mom.” Even in the Southern parts of Europe, the Night- 
ingale's voice is often heard by day : A very ancient and inte- 
reſting French Poet thus begins one of his love-ſongs, or 
Chanſons :* 


* La douce voix du roſignol ſauvage 
« Qu'si nuit & jor cointoier & tentir, 
« Me radoucit mon cuer & raſouage, Ac. + 


Chanſon, XVIII. 


® Raoul de Coucy, whoſe Hiſtorical Memoirs, publiſhed 1 761, in Paris, two volumes, 
$2ms, form one of the moſt romantic and afſetting tories of the age of Chivalry, The 
melancholy concluſion of his amours with the fair but unfortunate Gabrielle de Vergi, 
are too well contr med by authentic and hifloric proofs, to alluw uic's mind the oufolation 
wits! afics peruling 8 narrative of hftitious wor. | 
4 + The (went voice of the wild Nightingale,” 
+ Whow | hear by night and day amuſing bimiclt and Guging, 
„ boothes the anguiſh of wy heart, and contules me," &c, 


An 
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An Engliſh traveller of the laſt century, writing from Shi- 
rauz, ſeems inſpired by the Perſian climate, and adopts the 
flowery language of the country. The Nightingale,” ſays 
he, ** ſweet harbinger of light, is a conſtant cheerer of theſe 
groves : charming with its warbling ſtrains the heavieſt ſoul 
into a pleaſing ecſtacy® ;** but it is unneceſſary to dwell on the 
charms of ** this feathered voice,” as it has been ſtyled by the 
ItaliansF, and I refer the Engliſh reader to the learned New- 
ton's Notes on the Seventh Book of Paradiſe Loſt, where he 
enumerates the various paſſages in which the immortal Milton 
has delighted to celebrate the praiſes of be Solemn Night- 
ingale,” 


PLATE VIII, No, 2, 


% Burſ-e-perry mi nefhrencd ber ſer em, 
« Himchunaun tubdd'm juvani mikened,” 
« The ſnows of age deſcend upon my head, 
„% Yet from the gaiety of my diſpoſition I ill am young,” 

— 8 
„Doctor Fryer's Travels in Perfia, 166, Folio, Page 243. 

4 © Una war pronete,” 
U 2 THE 
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THE reader who has peruſed with attention the obſerva- 
tions ſcattered through the preceding pages, will find, I believe, 
very little difficulty in analyzing the letrers of this ſpecimen, 
which in the original order ſtand thus : 


* Brf pyry my nſbynd br ſrm.“ 
* Hmchnan tbaàm Juvany myknd.”” 


In the word Peery, the medial ya is ſcarcely marked by 
any indenture, and its points are placed along with that of pa, 
written with one inſtead of three ; the Sin in the laſt word 
Serm, riſes above the line. In the ſecond line the letters hs, 
mim, and chim, in the firſt word, are nearly perpendicularly 
placed ; and one point ſupplies the place of three in chim ; 
the final mim in Tubaam, hangs by a turned ſtroke from the 
preceding ain, In the word Jwveny, the point over Nun, is 
its only diſtinction. In the laſt word, Mikend, a long daſh 
fills up the line, and unites the » with the final 4. 


——— —— 


50 unwilling is the Lyrick $6di to acknowledge, that his 
ſpirits were impaired by years, that, although hoary Time had 
fixed his ſnowy emblems on the Poct's head, he yet affirms, 


that 
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that from the natural vivacity of his diſpoſition, he till was 
young. Such was the kind of perſonage Anacreon loved. 


* $45 yepovre Tegrvov, Bcc.” 


„Who, he ſays, in nearly the words of our Perſian Poet, 


Teac yepiv pry ti, 
Tas ze gtvas wege“. 


Is old indeed, as to his ſnowy locks, but young in ſpirits and diſ- 
« poſition.” 


Fzom this couplet of the Greek Poet, as the learned Da- 
cier has remarked, is borrowed that paſſage of Plautus. 


« $i Abus capillus hic videtur, neutiquam ingenio eſt ſenex 1. 


Wuics may be tranſlated nearly, in the words of the 
Perſian ſpecimen before us, as well as of the Greek lines, 
from which it was originally borrowed. 


„ Anacmon, Ode ii. 
4 Flat, Miles Gloriclus, Aft, u. bc, 1, 
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PLATE VIII. No. 3. 


« Nughmut-e mutreb kbooſbhaw bem? pend oft ve kulaim, 
Saber y ſawky mebroo beme futeh oft ve kuſhad.” 


The melody of the ſweet-ſfinging muſician is all our care, and the 

burden of our converſation. 
*The goblet of the lovely moon-faced cup-bearer, is our only 
ſubject of triumph and cauſe of exultation.” 


——  ____—— 


IN this ſpecimen the reader will obſerve, that the final 
ta in the firſt word is expreſſed by the letter 4a that the 
ſtroke of Shin in Khooſh, comes between the Kha and its 
points. In Hemeh, are deſcribed two forms of ha ; the points 
of pa in Pend, are not exactly under that letter ; and the word 
Kulaum, is placed above the line, and over waw and ef preced- 
ing, In the ſecond line the letter ra, in the firſt word, hangs 
obliquely from the Ghain ; and in the word Mebroo, the 74 is 
a hair-ſtroke, connected by a turn of the pen with the medial 
ha, In Hemeh are deſcribed two h, differing a little from 
thoſe in the ſame word, occurring in the firſt line ; the medial 
ta in Futtebefh, is ſuddenly joined to the Ib by a long firoke ; 
over the / is placed ww, and above that copulative is the laſt 

s word 
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word Kuſhad, in which the Caf is deſcribed with a very long 
upper ſtroke, the lower one running abruptly into the indentures 
of Shin: the lines are thus written in the original ſpelling : 


« Nghmh mtrb khuſhku hmb pnd & u klam.” 
« Sagry ſaky mhru hmb fthhſt u kſhad.” 


IN this couplet, the poet Shah Caſrem Axver, has deſcribed 
the general taſte of the Perſian voluptuaries, who delight 
in their feaſts to unite the pleaſures of wine, with the charms 
of muſic, and to heighten the luxurious enjoyments of the 
banquet by the preſence of ſome beloved or beautiful object. 
Whether it be that the climate inſpires a ſuperior degree of 
voluptuousneſs, it is certain that in Perſia, ſenſual pleaſures are 
purſued with greater eagerneſs than in moſt other countries; few 
tenants of that luxuriant ſoil being unaffected by the ſoft pro- 
penſity.— We are fond of wine,” ſays a Perſian poet, 
„ wanton, diſſolute and with rolling eyes ; but who is there 
in this city that has not the ſame vices?” and the general 
diſſipation is thus mentioned by a proſe writer: ** They were 
„ immerſed in pleaſure and delight, and were conſtantly 
*+ liſtening to the melody of the lute and of the cymbal, +” 


* (Quoted in Jones's Perſian Grammar, p. 34. 
4 Ibid, p. 42 
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In Anacreon's beautiful ode on the ſubject of a feaſt, 
Bacchus or wine is thus aſſociated with muſic and with love®. 


* Let us gaily drink wine, and fing the praiſes of Bacchus, who 
invented the may dance, who delights in every kind of muſic; 
* him who is congenial with Love, and is ſo dear to Venus. 


Aus the poet Hafiz, in a beautiful Sonnet, wonders that 
a man can aſk any greater bleſſing from fortune, than permiſſ 
to indulge in wine, and play with the diſhevelled ringlets of his 
miſtreſs, 


ES wjes geburt 


Hui digur cheb mitulby 8% naim-i dubur 
« Mei mikboory va wrreb-e dildar mikey.” 


* Anaczeon, Ode ali, 
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Tuos x who have travelled in Perſia, deſcribing feaſts and 
entertainments, relate, that muſicians, both vocal and inſtru- 
mental, generally attended : that handſome pages carried round 
the wine, and that ſinging and dancing women were provided, 
the venality of whoſe charms, beſides the exerciſe of their pro- 
ſeſſional talents, completed the luxury of the Perſian banquet. 


PLATE VIII. No. 4. 


« Sawker-i-ſeemten che khufhy Ie 
« Aub-i-fhader ber *autifh-i gbum rect,” 
« Booſeh ber khunar-e ſaugher ue, 

* Pit bedr aun fhbrraub fhebed aumers.” 


++ Oh cupbearer | with a body fair as ſilver, why dog thou flumber—arile 
„And pour the water of delight on the fire of anguiſh:” 

* Fix s kiſs on the brim of the cup, 

Aud the wine will then be ſweet as if mixed with honey " 


IN this ſpecimen, which is from a very plain, but ſuf- 


ficiently accurate manuſcript, the reader will not perceive any 
fine hair-ſtrokes or Aouriſhes, or intricate combinations of letters: 


the four lines as written according to Perſian orthography arc 


* is one of the MS, copies before me, of $adi's Diveun, the kanperative Nb, from 
Nihaden, wo place, is wich inflerd of 34%, trom 51414, is bs, to firike, be, Kc. 
X « Saky 
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* Saky ſymtn chh khſby khyz, 
Ab ſhady br atſh ghm ryz, 

* Buſh br knar ſaghr n, 

*« Ps bkrd an ſhrab ſhhd amyz.”” 


Tur firſt word exhibits the letters Sin and Af, ſo deſcribed 
as to form a ſemicircle or bow ; the points of Kaf and ya, (as of 
ta, &c. throughout the ſpecimen) are blended together ; the Sin 
of Seemren is a very long daſh of the pen, and the ya is turned 
ſuddenly into the mim; the final aun is very open at the top; 
cheh is expreſſed with only one point for chim, and a very 
ſhort turn for the final h. In Kbefby no mark of diſtinction 
is expreſſed between the Kha and Sin ; the point of ba is not 
exactly under that letter; and in Kbeez, the middle 5 is only 
known by its points ; the point of z is not in its proper place. 
As in Sau, of the firſt line, the Shin and Alif of Shady in 
the ſecond are formed into a ſemicircle ; the ra of Aung, has 


not its points exactly over it, nor are thoſe of ya in Rees exactly 
under that letter. 


In the thisd line, the letters Sin and Ho of Booſeb, are 
nothing more than 2 curved ſtroke with a ſhort concluding 
hairſtroke : in Kunär, the point of Nun is over the Alf; the 
Aliſ of Sagher leems to be only « little upright termination of 


the S/n; the K. 1s a ſtraight firoke proceeding from the lower 
part of Ghain, 


Is 
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In the fourth line it is to be obſerved that the Shin of 
Shraub, is expreſſed by a very ſhort, and ſlightly indented 
ſtroke ; the points confuſed; and that over the final ba is 
placed the Si of Sbebed. In this word, between the h and 
final da, is a long turned ſtroke: In Aumeez, the medial ya is 
_ principally diſtinguiſhed by its points, very little care wing 
taken to expreſs the body of that letter. 


ON the compound Epithets of the Perſians, I have al- 
ready offered ſome obſervations : and when the reader, (who 
may think ſtrange that which the Poet Sadi here uſes, (Sil ver- 
bodied) recollects thoſe which the Grecians applied to ad- 
mired females, he will be eaſily reconciled to the Perſian 
idiom, which delights in the compoſition of ſimilar epithets. 
The Poet here, that he may drown the pangs of grief or trou- 
ble, occaſioned probably by love, aſks the cup bearer for wine, 
which, by a beautiful Periphraſis, he calls, the Water of 
„ Gladneſs, or of Joy®,” This metaphorical phraſeology, 
has been, from the earlieſt ages, in uſe among the Aſiatics : 

* The wine touched by his Miftreſs's lips, the Poet ſays, will be fweet as if © mixe 
with honey.” It is not improbable, that the Aliaticy «tually infule ſome ſweet ſubſtances 
with their wine, and it is certain that the Perſians blend fragrant and aromatic com- 
poſitions with their favourite liquors, (Sec 5. 4% The excefiive luxury of the ancient 
Greeks is this reſpeRt, is noticed by Allien, (Lib, ali, Cap, 39), 1, by „ ie 16 


„be ed, anebut'; f wag cm winners, ue,” 
X 2 and 
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thus, in the Syriac Language, Echo has been happily ſtyled 
the Daughter of Voice.” 

Tuar the kiſs of a beloved miſtreſs would add ſweet- 
neſs to the wine, is an idea very natural to a lover, and familiar 
to the poets. The ſecond couplet of this Tetraſtich may be 


nearly tranſlated in the words of that well-known Engliſh 
Song. 


„And when her lips the brim had preſt, 
« The cup with neftar flow d.“ 


Taz amorous Ovid wiſhed to be the firſt to ſeize on the 
cup which his Miſtreſs had juſt laid down, and would apply 
his lips to that part of it which her's had touched, 


* Que tu reddideris ego primus pocula ſumam. 
E qui ts biberis bac ego parie bibam®,” 


Tus jealous Queen of Heaven, as we read in Lucian, 
thus upbraided the inconſtant Jove : ** You drink from that 
part of the cup, which my rival's lips have touched ; fo that 
++ you blend a kiſs with the near which you imbibe 4,” 

Aus the reader will find in the Greek Romance of Achilles 
Tatius . a charming deſcription of the pleaſure which Clito- 

| ® Ovid, Amorom, Lib, i. Elegy 4- 
* n, ther nad avre han, », whe wgoiguarr re xpiba, ns oy way be oy $04.” 


1 by» „ avrrugeees 7 . —bo the loves of Clitophor and Lencippe, by 
Actulics IAU -- 11, 
phon 
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phon received from the kindneſs of his fair Leucippe, who re- 
peatedly imprinted kiſſes on the cup, which ſhe knew her 
lover was to receive from the attendant Satyr *, 


PLATE VIII. No. 5. 
* Beraumed bad-i ſeba va booee-i moorocz." 
The Weſtern gale returns, and the fragrance of ſpring.” 


— . — — 


IN this ſpecimen, the letter Sad, of Scha, is joined to Ba 
by a long daſh, which only ſerves to fill up the line, and per- 
haps, is conſidered as ornamental, The point of Ba, is placed 
in the hollow of final Ha. The points of letters in this 
ſpecimen, are of that ſquare or diamond-like form, which I 
have beforementioned, in Chapter III. 


THAT the roſe's fragrance, and the melody of the querulous 
nightingale, were among the Perſian poet's favourite themes, | 


* + Morc amantuim,” ({ays + learncd commentator) d bi rebus ab amatis ulis, 
olculs See amani”” —P ct, Moll's Nou on Deptus, and Cd, 36, 
have 
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have already, perhaps, too frequently remarked ; I ſhall here, 
for the laſt time, mention them, and obſerve, that the refreſh- 
ing weſtern breeze, to which the flower lends its delightful 
odour, is found to be equally the ſubject of Perſian poetry: 
being, with the Nightingale and Roſe, the welcome harbinger 
of Spring. 

To the luxurious Aſiatic, the approach of that ſeaſon is 
inconceivably grateful, which reſtores to him, the genial 
warmth of his native climate, with all thoſe pleaſures that 
follow in the train of Spring. The poets of every age and 
country, have delighted to ſing the praiſes of the new year“. 
Anacreon, in a beautiful paſſage, deſcribes the ** Graces, as 
« furniſhing themſelves with roſes, on its appearance f.“ 
Innumerable are the Perſian odes and ſonnets, in praiſe of this 
ſweet ſeaſon, which begin like that of Sadi, (whom the pre- 
ſent ſpecimen is taken from,) and, which may be almoſt lite- 
rally tranſlated in the words of Petrarchſ. 


« Zefiro torna & Þ bel tempo rim. 


„ There is, I believe,“ (fays Doctor Jobnſon,) * farce any port of eminence, who 
+ has not left ſome teſtimony of his fondneſs for the flowers, the z-phy rs, and the warblers 
++ of the Spring nor has the mot luxuriant imagination, been able tv delcribe the fere- 
+ nity, and happineſs of the golden age, other lic, than by giving # perpetual ſpring, as 
+ the higheſt reward of uncorrupied innocence.” Rambler, No, g. 
This leamaed writes, here alludes to the © Yor e197 wurm, of Ovid's Mei, Lib, I. 3. 


+ th wks hays hackers his, Ons 39 I Petrmchs Part L Sonnet 269- 
1 I u%/,ëe 
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I MvsT here remark, that, in the manuſcript, from which 
this ſpecimen is extracted, the prepoſition Ber, was omitted by 
the original tranſcriber. But ſome critical reader having ſup- 
plied it in the margin, I have followed his example, and adopt- 
ed it, more eſpecially, as it ſeems neceſſary to exaQtneſs of 
ſcanſion. 


PLATE VIII. No. 6. 


„ Sawkya fuzli bebaur too mubaruck baſbud.” 


« Oh cup-bearer! may thy youth, ſweet ſcaſon of thy ſpring, be 
* happy.” 


THE Sin in Sawkya, is a long waving flouriſh ; the points 
of medial J are not exactly under that letter ; the point of 
Fa, in Fuz/, appears rather belonging to the next letter ; that 
of Ba, in Behdr, is placed under the Ha, In Mubaruch, the Ba 
is a little turned ſtroke ; the upper limb of C/ does not join 
the perpendicular, and in the hook of Caf, is placed the Ba, of 
Baſhud the final D, in Baſbud, is only an abrupt termination 
of the Shin, The line, in Perſian orthography, is thus : 


„gas ff! iar ts muri baſhd,” 


PPP 


| 
| 
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IN this ſpecimen I have given the words of a Perſian air, 
which, though in a ſtyle of melody by no means familiar 
to an European ear, poſſeſſes a conſiderable ſhare of ſim- 
plicity and ſweetneſs. On the ſubject of muſic among 
the ancient Perſians, which, with their painting, cele- 
brated by Nizam}, Sir William Jones believes to have periſh- 
ed irrecoverably *, I ſhall here be ſilent. The ſame learned 
Orientaliſt, is however, of opinion, that by a correct ex- 
planation of the beſt books on the Arabian and Perſian ſyſtems 
of muſic, much of the old Greek theory may be recovered ; and 
he believes, that the Perſian ſyſtem, like that of the Hindus, 
has been formed on truer principles than our own ; and that 
all the (kill of the native compoſers is directed to the great 
object of their art, the natural expreſſion of firong paſſions, 
„Kc.“ 

I mvsT here, however, remark, that the Arabians are ſaid 
to be indebted for their knowledge of muſic to the more refined 
Perſians ; the variety and powers of their muſical inſtruments 
are ſtrongly and beautifully deſcribed in a ſhort Poem of Ha- 
fiz, at the end of his Divaun, entitled the ** Addreſs to the 


4 Muſician,” or Mughenny Nameh,f” Chardin ſpeaks 


* bir Win, Jones's Anniverſary Diſcourſe on the Perſians, 1769. 
+ Ibid, on the Literature of Asa, 196g, 
1 Of this Form I hall ſpeak more particularly in 8 future work, 


cientifica 
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ſcientifically of muſic, as cultivated by the Perſians: M. Le 
Bruyn has deſcribed ſome of their inſtruments : twenty-two of 
which the excellent Kœmpfer has given engraved repreſenta- 
tions of; and the moſt learned Caſiri, deſcribing an ancient 
Arabic manuſcript, informs us, that it contains a catalogue 
of muſical inſtruments, to the number of thirty-one ; for the 
moſt part, he ſays, originally Perſian *. 

Tur origin of ſeveral inſtruments, and the hiſtory of 
the various modes of Perſian muſic, are ingeniouſly treated of 
by Nakthebi, in his To6/i-Nameh, or Tales of a Parrot.“ 

Or the Perſian ſong given in the ſpecimen, the muſical 
notes were, with the words, communicated to me by an in- 
genious friend reſident in the Eaſt : from him I received at 
the ſame time, the following little Gazze/, or Love Song, the 


ges the Travels of Chardin and Le Bruyn, The plate given in Kermpfer's Ame- 
nitates Exotice, p. 741, and the Bibliotheca Arabico-Hiſpana, Kc. of Cafiri, Vol, i. 
$275.—See alſo, Herbelot, Bibl. Orient, Article “ Angam,” 

+ Of this very entertaining work, which contains fifty -two chapters, thirty-five of 
the tales have been abridged, and diveſtes of their chief difficulties, by Mabommed 
Kedery, and printed with 8 literal Eaglith Verſion, oppoſite the Perſian text, in one 10 
lume oftavo, at Calcutta, 7%. In the ſame year alſo, „ wot excellent Laghth tran 
flation of the firſt part of this work was publifhed in London, by the Rev, Mi, Gorrane, 
is oct., The beautiful imagery and flowery diftion of the original, are judicious) 
retained in this iranfation, and it is 10 be hoped, that the Learned gentleman will fon 
{avour the public with 3 ſecond vulume, 
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notes of which he committed to paper, from the voice of 
thoſe ſinging girls of Caſemere®, who wander from that de- 
lightful valley over the various parts of India ; and I ſhould 
of both theſe Eaſtern compoſitions, but that my friend, whoſe 
oriental muſic, and has formed a large collection of Melodies, 
Perſian, Hindi, and Caſhmerian, which he will, probably, 
in a ſhort time, offer to the public. 

Tus words of the Caſhmerian Gazel, are theſe, 


« Ai dof, gur jaun tulbee, 
* Fawn beioo baklybem,”” 


« Sweet Miſtreſs! if you ſeek a Lover's heart and ſoul, behold I give 
* thee mine!” 


Tuxer ſimple words ſeem borrowed from a line beginning 
one of Sadi's Odes, 


* Guy jaun tulbee fuds-y-jaunet, Ge. 


Tue province of Caſhmere ; where the Indians place their imaginary Paradiſe, — 
* Ejus modi bratitudinis locus, tc,” —tce Hyde"s Relig, Vet, Perf, 175, Of, 1500; 
and the admirable account of this intereiting country, in Major Rennels' Momuin: of 


Map of Hiadoohan, p. 132, &e, 


Ano 
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And here I cannot but obſerve the extreme facility with 
which a Perſian lover gives up his heart, his ſoul, his life, to 
a beloved Miſtreſs, He offers them for the earth on which 
ſhe treads ; and if ſhe does not appear, his ſoul abandons his 
body. Thus in a valuable copy of the Divaun of Senai, 
(a poet, whoſe name is ſcarcely known in Europe) the Lover 
declares, that Life forſakes his frame when his beloved 
** is no longer near him ; as the nightingale takes wing from 
the garden, on the diſappearance of the roſe,” 


« Taun rift az ten chun ber men yar niayed, 
« Bulbul berud gu chu begulzar niayed.” 


Tut Poet Jami ſays, in one of the beautiful Sonnets that 
compoſe his Divaun, ** my inanimated body, it is true, con- 
** tinues here: but my ſoul accompanies the fair object of my 
love, Where er ſhe goes,” 


4 Biher mens Ieh jaunaun min a of, 
Fuentes ue jaun min aunja-gfh,” 


Ano Haſez, in the beginning of an admirable Ode, incul- 
cating perſeverance in amorous purſuits, declares ** that he 
+ will either reſign his exiſtence, or ſucceed in the accom- 
44 pliſhment of his deſires,” | 

Y 2 „D 
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© Out cn 6a ation ea dd e 
66 Ta ten refed bejaunaun ya jaun az, ten berayed.” . 


Tur exquiſite play here, on the words Jaun and Faunaur, 
to be fully comprehended only by a proficient in the Perſian, 
bids defiance to any adequate tranſlation in our tongue. Fau- 
naun, a name which the lover not unfrequently beſtows on the 
fair cauſe of all his happineſs, is evidently derived from Jaun, 
the ſoul, life, &c. and correſponds with the ty u wx», of the 
Greeks and the endearing terms vita mia, anima mia,” of the 
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| TIE ke els x a „ 
HUKA UT ſes 2 ub az M I Led Loeb, 
{rubmet allab-alyeb) "keb guſt, Sheneed'um az walid Ih, heb te 
der keryet a, Shaikh, Metrhmray (rexy a nabe) jeraud  azeem, 
ccauny mellek 2 —— chendinkeh teman pufherdeb fbudeb 
buved,. Va mekuddum (aun murdy buved faovaur ber yek jeraud : 
ba'awvaus mighft. *. La Nabiſla, altabo,.. Mgbd#hmed vuſos ! allabi, 
coll nimet femin allah.” ber jauneb leb aun murd toocheb mi turd mii. 
dumbal s miriſi: baad a% aun, Shaikb Mctrbazrgy der ſchu c Weed 
leren aumed ; fa nila kr, * J d allabi arjda min bu dev 
ban / aun mellck heme ban kefltend wa aun murd az bywa hb mcbu ikbaub 


priſb ſhaikb auftad, Sharkb, fermecd aun murdra, 40 len tbe bais ford 


8 heh begheer auzen bebeldet men xg 4% vue murd der pay 8haikb 


auftad, umi bogſed u_ azar michhanf, u ifngfauy nit id aupheb Shaikh 
kboſbuud 4 50 uche az © fwlnb i nd buved baz dad ; „ fermud 
„bern u berto,” der lau ayy murd baz der huwa pereed i rift Hue 


Yer, Vd aun ul, der d Y d, uu wa luke au giriftud vs 
but khood mi E len. 


ANECDOTE 


* 
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ANECDOTE THE THIRTY EIGHTH, 
(i. e. Of the Original Perfian Manuſcript.) 


Ir is related of the Shaikh Aouſs Sellameh, of Bagdad, 
(the mercy of God be on him,) that he ſaid, ** I have heard 
from my father, that once over the town, where Shaikh 
Meterbazray reſided, (on whom be the peace of God,) 
there paſſed an immenſe flight of locuſts, ſo numerous, that 
the whole country was nearly covered with them : and 
in the front of them, there was « man, riding upon a 
locuſt, and he called out with a loud voice, ** there is no God, 
** but God, and Mohammed is the prophet of God ; and is 
not every bleſſing from God?” And to whatſoever fide 
that man directed his flight, the ſwarm of locuſts followed him. 
Then the Shaikh Meterbazray came forth into the court of his 
hermitage, and cried aloud, ** O ye armies of the Lord, retire 
from this place |” inſtantly the locuſts retreated, and the man 
deſcended from the air like an cagle, and fell at the feet of the 
Shaikh: and the Shaikh ſaid to the man, wherefore haſt 
* thou without permiſſion, paſſed over the place where I 
„ reſide ) and the man fell at his feet and kiſſed them, and 
repented, and intreated pardon, inſomuch, that the Shaikh was 
appeaſed, and all that the locuſts had deſtroyed, was reſtored, 
and the Shaikh ſaid, ** ariſe and depart: At that moment, 

4 "270 gy 
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the man darted into the air, with the ſwiftneſs of an arrow, 
and the locuſts deſcended on the plains of Irak, and the inha- 
bitants thereof took them, and made them their food.” 


THE manuſcript, from which this anecdote has been ex- 
trated, is written in a ſtyle, neither very correct, nor elegant 
but I thought it neceſſary, that the reader ſhould render himſelf 
acquainted with writing of that deſcription, in which he will 
find but too many Oriental works tranſcribed. Before I proceed 
to analyze the graphical difficultics of this ſpecimen, I ſhall 
give the lines, containing exactly the words and letters of the 
original Perſian, arranged in their proper order ; and, I would 
adviſe the reader, for his own convenience, and to facilitate his 
reference to the engraved ſpecimen, to number the lines in the 
margin of the plate, ſo that they may correſpond with the 
following : 


1. Hhkayt iy u bfbtim — Mid az Shykb auzz Slamb Bgdady chunt allh 
alyb —— 

2, kb gf many az Wald Khud kb whiy dr kryh Shykb Mirbazray 20) all 

anh —— 

3- j14d azym yany mikh bier fut chadankb tmam puſbydifbdb —— 

4 buds mkdn wythan mrdy bud fur be e jrad Waves mygit laallh als 
alli — 


S Mud 
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5. Mhhmd rſul allh kl namt fmn allh br janb kh anmrd tuchh mykrd mlkh 
dnbal au | 

6. myrſt bad az an Shykh Mtrbazray dr ſhn zauyh khud brun amd u nda 

7. krd ya jnud allh arjay mn hna dr hal anmlkh hmh baz kſhtnd u an mrd az 
hua 

8. hmchu akab pyſh Shykh aftad Shykh frmud anmrdra kh tra chh baas (hd kh 
bghyr 

9. azn bbldh mn gdſhty an mrd drpay Shykh aftad u my buſyd u ar 

10, mykhuaſt u aſtgfar mykrd taankh Shykh khſhnud hd u anchh az u lb krdh 

11. bud ban dad u frmud brkhyz u bru dr hal anmrd bas dr hua pryd u rft 
hmchu tyr 

12, U an mlkh dr blad ark aftad u khlky anra grftnd u kut khud my ſakhtnd. 


W1Tu the aſſiſtance of theſe printed lines, the reader, who 
has attended to the remarks in the ſecond, third, and fourth 
Chapters, will find I hope, but few difficulties in the engraved 
ſpecimen ; thoſe which remain for me to explain, appear to be 
the following words, in the 
Hi line: - HHuſluum, written partly over the preceding Sy 
and Wa, and begun with a little turned ha the ſtroke of 
Shin in Shaikh, comes between that of z in az, and its point; 
in Bagdady, the point of ba, is placed under the firſt 4a; in 
Helmet, the points over final ba, (which make it /a,) are placed 
over the Hba ; the ſecond Lam in A/lab, is very ſhort, and in 
Agel, above the line, no points are expreſſed for ya, 

Second line — No points to fa and 1, in Geoff the A 
of as, touches the final Min, of Sheneedebm ; in Keryer, the 


I's 
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ra hangs almoſt perpendicularly from the K, in Rez, the re 
is a little oblique ſtroke, lying over the preceding letter ; in the 
laſt word, Annaho, which is above the line, the point of Nun 
is placed over the long unmeaning daſh between that letter 
and final bo, 

Third line:—In Ferad, the ra is a continuation of the lower 
part of Jim; the initial ya, in Ecauny, is ſo long, as to appear 
like an /; the Nun is a turn of the pen, with a point over ; 
Melth is written ſo cloſe, and crowded, that the tail of Kha, 
touches that of the final ya, of Eeauny, the point of Kha is 
very high above it; under Befiaur are placed three ſuperfluous 
points, for thoſe of 42 and ya are not omitted ; the point of 
Zal, in Mikuzaſbr, almoſt touches that letter ; in Chendankeh, 
the point of the ſecond Nun is ſeparated from its letter by the 
ſtroke of Caf ; the points of ta, in Teman, almoſt touch the 
Alif che ſtroke of Shin, touches the initial ps, in Puſbredeh ; 
pa has but one point. Shudeb above the line, 

Fourth line: —In Ihaun, the points of Shin are irregularly 
placed ; no points to final ys in Murdy, nor to that letter, when 
final, throughout the ſpecimen ; the point of 4a, in Buved, un- 
der the Waw over the words B avauz, is placed the ortho- 
graphical mark, Medda ; as the Ali, of ba is ſuppreſſed, and 
the letter 6 joined at once to the Ai of Auen, it ſhould be 
Ba avaus ; for the z of this word, no point is expreſſed ; 1n 
Migoft, the points of ys are thrown under the fa, which 1+ 

L ciou dad 
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crowded into the hollow of Gaf; the three laſt letters of Al/a5 

Fifth line :—Over the word Allab, which occurs twice in 
this line, is placed the mark Teſhdid ; the ta, in Nimet, expreſ- 
ſed by final h, with points; in Semen, the tail of Nun touches 
the point: the h, in Her, appears like an initial Mim : the words 
Aun and Murd are joined ; the Nun, which ſhould be final, 
being placed before the Mim, as initial. (See p. 61. and 62.) 
Sixth line: —In the word Mirift, a little ſtroke is negli- 
gently brought from the end of final 7, and touches the 
points. Shaikh is thrown over the words az aun, and Sebn 
over the preceding dr; the za of Zawiyet is placed over the 
final Nun of Sehn the point of Kha, in bud, is over the Waw, 
and that of Nun, in the laſt word Neds, is rather over the pro- 
ceding copulative War. 

Seventh line :—Iw Jenud the points of Jim and Nun are 
not regularly placed: in Arjas, the firſt fyllable comes 
between the letter Jim and its point ; a blot in Min: a long 
turned ſtroke between the = and Af of Hena: in Kuſbrend 
the points of 4 and Nun are blended together; and the letter 
ha, of Huwa, comes between the points of 20, in az, and its 
letter, 

Eighth line — lu Hemchuy one point for three in Chim ; the 
tail of final bs, in Tal, touches the pa in Peiſb, which is de- 
ſcribed without any points for S/n the Da/, of Afiad, in the 
hollow 
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hollow of Shaikh ; the point of Nun, in Aunmurdra, is over the 
Mim ; the points of Sa, in bats, confuſed ; that of Ghain, in 
Begheer, not exactly over its proper letter. 

Ninth line: Tux points of the two bas, in Bebeldeb, are joined ; 
men badly expreſſed ; the points of ta, in Aftad, are placed over 
the A and under the word booſerd, are three ſuperfluous 
points, (See page 52.) 

Tenth line:—Taz Waw, after Mikhauft, ſo deſcribed as to 

ſcem belonging to the following word, Ifig fair, of which 
the initial A is under the ſtroke of Sin ; and three ſuper- 
fluous points are alſo placed under this word ; in Aunkeh the 
ſtroke of Caf is between Nun and its point; the points of Kha, 
Shin, and Nun, in Khoſonud, are confuſedly thrown together, 
one point for Chim in Auncheb, and no upright body for Nun. 
Eleventh line: lx the word Kbera, the points of K and 
Zu are united ; the Waw, after Pereed, appears like a D/, and 
ſeems to belong to the next word Rift ; Hemch, is almoſt 
perpendicular; one point for Chim: the ya, in Tec, a flight 
turn of the pen, 
Twelſih line :——"T x point of N, in Aun, touches the letter; 
that of Ba, in Bela, not under its proper letter ; the Ka, of 
Irah, comes ſuddenly from the Ain, the Kaf very much 
hooked : in Ku the points of Kaf almoſt touch the Lan ; 
the points of Ta, and Nun, in Grifiend, blended ; as arc thoſe of 
the laſt word Saukbrend, of which the A is not ftraight, 
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Taras is not, I believe, any combination of letters, or in- 
ſtance of irregularity in this ſpecimen, which may not be found 
minutely analyzed in the former chapters of this work, to which 
the reader muſt often turn, if he wiſhes to render himſelf maſter 
of coarſely written Talik. 
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W HEN I affure the reader that this ſpecimen of miraculous 
anecdotes has not been extracted from the original collection, 
as poſſeſſing a greater ſhare of abſurdity than the others, he will 
endeavour to perſuade himſelf with me, for the honour of 
mankind, that the credulity of extreme ignorance alone, could, 
in any age or country, have been amuſed by ſuch idle fic- 
tions ; and he will lament, that ſuperſtition, or a knaviſh deſire 
of impoſing on the multitude, could induce any perſon, parti- 
cularly a writer of eminence, to miſ-ſpend his time in the com- 
pilatiom, and I may ſay, the compoſition, of ſuch tales. 
Yer we find, that in works of this nature, Taf# af Yemini, 
2 celebrated Arabian author, employed his pen, and has left 
voluminous records, of the miracles performed by his com- 
patriot ſaints, Of one among theſe, furnamed Shaikh 
Adbdelcader, 
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Abdeleader®, he has written the life in a diſtin& volume ; but of 
many others, inferior perhaps in piety, or wonder-working 
powers, he has given a conſiderable number of anecdotes, col- 
lected in the work called N⁰,ͥ f yubeen, or the ** Garden 
* of odoriferous Herbs; from a tranſlation of this work, into 
the Perſian language, I have extracted the ſpecimen here 
given. 

Tn1s Perſian tranſlation contains two hundred ſect ions; 
in cach, one anecdote, but in ſome, two or three ſhort ſtories 
of the ſame ſaint are related under one head ; and in many, are 
given lines of Arabic poetry, always on moral or religious ſub. 
jects, of which there is not any tranſlation. In favour of the 
ſtyle and language of this work, I can ſay but little : a ſuperſi- 
cial knowledge of Perſian will enable the reader to perceive 
that the tranſlator, long habituated probably to the peruſal of 
Arabic writings, has negligently adopted words and idioms 
from that tongue, which thoſe of the Perſian would have ex- 
preſſed as well. 


* The word Shaikh, Gignifies not only an ancient, and venerable perſonage, 35 in the 
ſpecimen ; but ofics means the head, or Chir? man, of tribe os family, The (crupulous 
picty of the Mabometans will not peri the names of any (aint, of holy cider, to be 
written os uttered, without the benediftion ſuitable to his rank, of degree of fantitity, al- 
though tis name wee 10 Occur frequently in the ſame page or dilcourde ; two inflances of 
theis beucditliuns bac given bs the (poo une. 


Bor 
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Bur many of theſe anecdotes preſent curious and original 
pictures of the domeſtic life and manners of the Arabs : and 
could they be diveſted of the diſguſting ſuperſtition, which 
prevails through all, would furniſh, in a tranſlation, ſome uſeful 
hints on the geography, cuſtoms, and natural hiſtory of 
Arabia. 

On the ſubje of the miracle, recorded in the anecdote be- 
fore us, T ſhall offer a few obſervations ; though fortunately for 
the inhabitants of theſe northern climates, the natural hiſtory of 
the locuſt, is to them, a matter of ſmall concern ; but the ha- 
voc and deſolation which attend this winged peſt, whereſoever it 
directs its flight, ſeem to juſtify the Arabian ſaint, in addreſſing 
them, as the ** forces of the Lord,” for, like a numerous 
and well ordered army, commiſſioned by offended heaven, to 
inflict famine and its horrors on ſome devoted land, theſe de- 
ſtructive animals deſcend, as it were, from the clouds, and 
lighting on the green fields, devour all the tender plants and 
growing herbage, and render vain the labours of the huſband- 
man. | 
Fa rut Anctio mentions the clouds of locuſts, eclipſ- 
ing the ſun, which paſs from Arabia into Perſia ; the alarm of 
the inhabitants, and the means they uſe to prevent the lighting 
of thoſe deſtrutive animals on their fields ; he alſo deſcribes 
the {mall birds which devour them with incredible expedition 
and 
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and avidity, and the equal degree of Go, with which the 
Arabians cat a diſh of locuſts boiled in water and falt.* 
From the order and regularity of their flight, the confuſed 
buzzing and noiſe occaſioned by their wings, the terror they 
inſpire, and other circumſtances, we find, that by the moſt 
ancient writers, locuſts have been compared to a powerful army, 
going forth to battle, with the tumult of chariots, and war 
horſes, In a moſt learned and elaborate eſſay, the celebrated 
Bochart has quoted various parts of Scripture, in which they 


* Gazoph. Perficum, Art. Locuſta, 201 202, © In Arabia tutti quanti mangiane page 
Ale con fomme ge, Wc,” The following extract from a very teſpectuble traveller will 
ſerve to expreſs the deſolation and miſery attendant on thoſe unwelcome viſitants, ** Les 
++ habitans de la campagne et des villes d'alentour avoient ete ruins par des ſauterelles, 
qui etoient veniles fondre ſur leurs terres, apres avoir mangts toutes les ſemailles de la 
* Juden ct de la Paleſtine ; cles avoient devort les beds, les cotons, ot toutes leurs 
++ denrees, ct aſſamt cette province a un point que, n'aiant rien pd recucillir !'annce prece- 
dente, ces pauvres paiſans n"'ctoint plus en Etat de paicr av Beig ce qu ils devoient tous 
+4 les ans av Grand Scigneur,” A ſerious revolt was the natural conſequence of the in- 
ſolvency of thoſe unſortunatc peaſants, as the Beig, or Viceroy above-mentioned, en- 
dcavoured to enforce the payment of the uſual tribute o the Grand Signior. —bee the 
„Voyage au Camp du Grand Ennis ;"=— par be Chevalicr D Ave, p. 9%. Od. Paris, 
1717. 

1 416 work has appeared in Lagliſh, and 8 moſt excellent tranflation of ut into the Dutch 
language, with learned and ingenious e was publiſhed xt Uirechi, 1s ont vol. oftavo, 
1760, by the Rev, G Kuipers, Preacher of Don, is Holland, under the tide of A 
# naar din Cm, Emir,” 
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are ſo deſcribed, particulatly the books of Joel, Amos, 
Job, &c.* But the authority of the Arabian Shaikh for ſtyling 
them, as in the anecdote before us, ** the armies of the Lord,” 
ſeems to be the following tradition, handed down by Mahome- 
tan authors. Their prophet, ſay they, forbade that locuſts 
ſhould be killed; for one of them falling on a certain time 
into his hands, he found written on the creature's wings, 
„Neben jenud allah al akber, Gr. We are the army of the 
mighty God: we have each ninety and nine eggs, and had we 
but the hundredth we would conſume the world, and all that 
it contains.” We find, however, that notwithſtanding the 
prohibition of the Arabian Prophet, the inhabitants of Trat, 
(the ancient Chaldea) like the Hebrews of old. and St John in 
the wilderneſs of Judeah uſed theſe animals as food; and 1 
believe the cuſtom of eating them prevails all over Africa and 
Aſia, Leo Africanus, after deſcribing the immenſe ſwarms of 
locuſts that infeſted Barbary, intercepting the very ſun-beams, 
adds, that they are not eſteemed by the people of Lybia and 
Arabia Deſerta as a bad omen; —— Wit, 
pulveriſe, and cat them. 


* Hierozoicon Chap. iv, book iv, 
4 Al-Damir, Ebo'Omar, Ac. Bochart's Hicrozoicon, b. iv, chap. iv. 


| Leo Africanus, Book is; # dith of locus, fo prepared, is called in Arabic 
it;“ they ae eaten plain, or mixed with iat. Richardſos's Diftionary , vol. 1. 
2076. 
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Or the two hundred anecdotes contained in the original 
work of Yafei a Yemini, many ſeem to have been borrowed 
from the traditions of other countries. Several of the Arabian 
Saints reſtored ſight to the blind, hearing to the deaf; nay, 
ſome had the power of raiſing from the dead. But I ſhall for- 
bear to draw any invidious parallel between our Mahometan 
miracles, and thoſe legends which amuſed the bigotted and ſu- 
perſtitious, in the ages of European darkneſs ; nor ſhall I ope 
the ponderous volume in which theſe are recorded, and which 
lies covered with the duſt of oblivion, even on the monaſtic 
ſhelf. It is to be hoped, that ſuch fictions can no longer amuſe 
the credulity of mankind : and that the Arab of the preſent 
day, whoſe belief is the Creed of pure Theiſm “, (when di- 
veſted of its abſurd concluſion, ) can find but little pleaſure in 
the peruſal of thoſe tales, which aſcribe to mortals the poſſeſſion 
of ſuch power as can be the attribute of GOD alone, 


* 4 Lo Alles itls Allah!” There is 60 Goo bu Gov! 


4 * Wow Mubonncd R-foul Allah i” nnd Mahou is the Prophet of G © », 


A a CHAP- 
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CHAPTER VII. 


FRONTISPIECE.. 


« Biya ay , por afro va neerunk, 


« Gaby furzanch ra diwinch ſazes, 
« Gaby diwdnch re ſurzaunch ſazee. 


® Chu ber ui peri-rocyaun neby bund, 
« Bezunjeer-6 junoon auftad khruydmund : 


« Chrangi-ab yohed ruhenej.. 


«u Zileckba yehſbeby beeſabr va beehoofh, 


+ Begbumm bend le menue hem af ee, 


Lau- derd, durd aum kurd, 
* Zeforz-i vob ber araumery herd.” 


r 3 2a 4+ TY > 7 F. 
: 2 * 8 E N 8 i „ _ »# * 
* ccc : 


„. baftud tarites keb fuluh va keb ung. 


Come, 
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Come, oh Love, with all your faſcinations and deceitful charms ; you who are 
4 the promoter of concord and of ſtrife. 


At one time you make the wiſe man filly ; and at another time you inſpire 
« wiſdom into the fool. 


When you place your ſnare in the ringlets of beautiful damſels, the wiſeſt 
« man falls into the fetters of inſanity : 


gut if you ſhould looſe this ſnare from the fair one's ringlets, the lamp of rea- 
« ſon will reſume its light. | 


« Zeleekha, one night, impatient and diſtracted: the twin-ſiſter of aſſliction, 
« and to whom ſorrow was as a familiar friend, 


Drank to the very dregs of the cup of wretchedneſs, and from the burning 
<«< anguiſh of paſſion paſſed the night without repoſe.” 


AS I gave in the laſt ſpecimen a page of proſe, rathet 
coarſely written, I ſhall conclude this work by preſenting to 
the reader, fix couplets of Perſian Poetry, from a manuſcript, 
of which the writing is correct, and the combinations of let- 
ters formed with ſome degree of clegance, The original order 
is as follows; 

I, 
1. Bya ay afbk pr aun u yu 
2, Kh baſhd kar tu kb Abth u h jok 
A 55 
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II. 
3- Gby frzanhra dyuanh ſaxy 
4 Ghy dyuanhra frzanh ſazy. 
III. 
5 Chu br uf pry ruyan nhy bnd 
6. Bznjyr jnun aftad khrdmnd. 
IV. 
7- U gr an bady brifhayy 
8. Chragh ak] yabd ruſhnayy. 
V. 
$9. Zlykha ykſhby byſbr u bybuſh ; 
10. Bghm hmzad u ba mbhat hmaghuſb. | 
VL 


11. Z jam drd &'d aſhamyy krd 4 
12, Zius alk by aramyy krd. 


THAT the reference from this ſcheme to the plate may 
be more eaſy to the reader, I have numbered every couplet, and 
diſtinaly, the lines of cach couplet ; and, I think he will find 
it uſeful to mark, in like manner, the Roman figures with his 
pencil, in the margin of the plate, I ſhall not be very minute 
in my obſervations on this ſpecimen, as 1 ſuppoſe the ſtudent 
to be, by this time, pretty nearly maſter of the chic difficultics 

of 


n 
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of the Talik hand; and as I am beſides of opinion, that it will 
be for his advantage, to decipher the lines before him, by 
means of the printed ſcheme juſt given, and frequent reference 
to the former chapters of this work; it being certain that, that 
knowledge, which is the reſult of our own labours, and diligent 
inquiry, ſinks deeper into the memory, than that which we 
careleſsly borrow from another, 

I «HALL only remark, that the points of 4a and ya, are 
generally blended, as in Biya, (the iſt line) and in Bee/abr and 
Beehooſh, (gth line) ; alſo thoſe of jim and ya in the word Zun- 
eer, (6th line) ; a long daſh unites two letters in ſome words, 
as in Furzauneh, (3d and 4th lines) and in A#/, (8th line) in 
which word, the points of K are placed over the daſh, and 
the hook of Lam touches the ya of the next word Yabed ; the 
point of jim in Funk, (ad line) is placed under the G; and 
in the words Deewaneh Saſy of the (zd line), the point of 24 
is placed over the %; in the hollow of final n@n, in Rooreaun 
( 5th line) is placed the final ya of Neby ; and in Beznnier, 
(6th line) the point of aun is over the 74; the points of ſome 
letters are placed perpendicularly one over the other, as in Y ob, 
(1ſt line) and Kuſhayy, (7th line); the word Derd is diſtin- 
guiſhed from Durd, in the 11th line, by the N over it, the 
latter having Damma ; ſee Chapter IV, p, 68, A catch-word 
{Keſbud,) leads to the next page, as I before obſerved, Chap- 
ter IV, 

I 
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In amore hee omnia inſunt vitia, 


Suſpiciones, inimicitie, induciz, injuris 
.Bellum pax rucſum. | 
Tazzant. Eun. I. x, 


Fon the ſpecimen of Perſian writing, which is to conclude 
this work, I have choſen the beginning of a Chapter, in the 
celebrated poem, · Euſef ve Zeleekba®,” of which the title has 
been already given in Plate V. No. 5. 

Tur loves of the Hebrew Patriarch, Joſeph, with the fair 
Zeleckha, who, in the Old Teſtament, is called the wife of 
Potiphar, and by ſome Arabian hiſtorians, Rail, are the ſub- 
ject of this poem. The author, whoſe name is Jamif, a writer 


®* $0 are theſe names pronounced, as I have been aſſuced in the letter of an ingenious 


correſpondent from the Eaſt ; but they have been written in various ways by many learned 


Orientalis; Euſoof, Juſuf, Zulikha, Zaleikha, r. 

+ bee Notes to Sale's Koran, Chapter Jolepb ; beſides the original Quarto, and that 
in wo vulumes Oftave ; of this valuable work, « new edition has appearcd this year, 
(19795) „% Bath, in Octave, two volumes. Neither docs the Old Teflament, nor the Koran, 
mention the name of Joſeph's miſtreſs ; but all the later Afigtic writers agree, in calling 
4c: / cub ts, 


4 bee an account of Jami, page 19, Ac. 


4 of 
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of the firſt claſs, has decorated, with all the graces of poetry. 
the romantic ſtory of the youthful Canaanite, as related in the 
Koran®, where indeed, we find it ſtrangely altered from the 
original Moſaic narrative ; but the charms of the Egyptian 
lady, which the poet celebrates, as well as her name, are 
neither recorded in the Old Teſtament+, nor ſpoken of by 
Mohammed : her paſſion, however, for Joſeph, and her beau- 
ty, are the ſubject of many poems, ranked among the fineſt 
compoſitions in the languages of Aſia. A Turkiſh writer}, 
declares that, 


© Temam meſridebi Zeleekbaden koozuk kbatoon yughidy.” 


«+ In all Egypt, there was no woman more beautiful than 
% Zalcekha ;” and the charms of Joſeph, the Adonis of the Eaſt, 
are become proverbial, and alluded to by all the Lyrick poets 


la ſupport of a favourite ſyſtem, the moſt learned men often adduce extraordinary 
Arguments ; 4 very ingenious writer has drawn a cloſe parallel between our Joſeph &f 
the Scriptures, and the Proteus of prophanc hiſtory, in « work, profeiicdly wriien to prove, 
that Herodotus, white deicribing the affairs of Ygypt, was the inconſcious biftorian of 
the Jewiſh prople, fee eee, Hitoricn bn proghe Hebrew faws i farvoir,” Second 
Edition, Liege, 1990, p. £5, Oftave, This work, however, is only « defence of the 
# Hiſtoire Vorigable dus Toms Fabulous,” by the eee Guerin du Rocher, in g vols, 
+ Geneſis, xaxix, c. 
{ Quoted in * Srames's Turkiſh Grammar, p. 22, Quarto, Oxford, 1670, 


in | 
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in their gazels or ſonnets, as well as by thoſe who have made 
his ſtory the ſubject of longer and more regular poems ; thus 
Hafez in a charming ode, addreſſing ſome beautiful youth, 
declares, that ** all the world pronounced him the Joſeph of 
the age,” a ſecond Adonis 


« Gyftend kbulayet: eb too-ecy Eufoof ſary.” 
Ano, in another ode, he fiyles him the . Moon of 
„ Canaan,” 


« Mah-i Canaani men muſnedy Meſr ani los hu, 
Gabi aungft l pedriidi huni amd f. 


| © O my moon of Canaan | the throne of Egypt is thine own, 
“ This is the time that thou ſhould®t bid farewell to prifon®,” 
Taz 


*Y1ke{6rft line of this couplet is given in the Perſian Grammar, by Sir W Jones ; 
1 have here, for the laft time, quoted the name of him whoſe writings induced me to 
deviate from the beaten paths of claffic learning, and to wander among the flowery held: 
of Akkatic luerature A name already fo celebrated by happics pens than mine, that it us 
unpnecellary de cnumeratc in this place the various original compoſitions in Latin, Engliſh, 
and French, uf the voluminous Jones . his admirable tranſlations from the Arabian, Pa. 
fan, aud bana languages, his learned wrillngs as + Lawyes, and his elegant produtuons 
as 8 Puck, The warrcrlalaty of lis genius s acknowledged by many COMcanpursry WAKE, 
and fo great was bighock of ac.quized knowledge, that ſthe name of hui Wilkam Joncs, 
„ [uf ical io c., laghth dey , iniclietius) caceleuce that AI bang could 


ellen. 
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Tux impriſonment of Joſeph, here alluded to by Hafez, 
affords ſubject for ſome very intereſting chapters of that poem 
of Jaumi, from which the ſpecimen is extracted ; the ena- 
moured Zeleekha is there ſuppoſed to declare, that 


Chu zendaun jauy-i inſaun Gul azaur eff, 
* Neb zendaun, bel leb khurmi nububaur of.” 


« Warn a prifon becomes the reſidence of ſuch a lovely roſe-checked mor- 
tal, it loſes all the horrors of a priſon, and poſſeſſes all the charms of ſpring. 
* But,“ 

Adds ſhe in another place, 


attain. His eulogium, and his clegy, have lately ſallen ſrom the pens of Hayley the poet, and 
Maurice, the learned author of the © Indico Aniquitics.” But the brevity and fingular 
beauty of the Epitaph, wrinen by s brother judge (Sir Wan. Dunkin), induce me to pre» 
Cunt it to the reader as the beſt conclution of this note : 


Gubclau Jones eques ; Cur. ſup. in Bengs) cx judicibus won; 
Legua peritus, due datei 
Omnibus benighnus, 
Nulluus fautor . 


Virnute, furtiiudine, fuaviiate morum 
Ne wigs becnd un 
dt erudunt honge primus, 
Ibat d fulum plus cogaulictt Das cf 
#7 Api, 1794+ 
Bb * 
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© If in paradiſe we were not to behold the face of che perſon we adore, 
« paradiſe itſelf would appear dreary to a longing lover's eye.” 


„Bun bee rooee y jaunaun pur bchifht-ef, 
« Becheſhim-i auſbek-i muſbtak x-. 


On the ſubject of the former couplet, I ſhall remark, that 
the idea of a dungeon or any other diſagreeable place, made 
delightful when inhabited by the object of one's love, ſeems 
ſo natural to thoſe really affected by that paſſion, that I 
believe it will be found in the poetry of every age and nation ; 
few have ſo ſweetly expreſſed a thought of this nature, as the 
amorous Tibullus, 


„Sic ego ſecretis poſſum bene vivere ſylvis, 
© Qua nulla humano ſit via trita pede, 

Tu mihi curarum requies, tu nocte vel atri, 
s Lumen, tin ſolis tu mihi turba locis*,” 


Tuis beautiful paſſage has Hammond, the gentle diſciple 


of the Latin Poet, thus happily paraphraſed ; though perhaps 
no verſion into another tongue can do juſtice to the Curarum 


reguies and the turbs of the original, = 


* Tibull ; Elegy, 15 Ad Amicam, Lib. bs, 
| * With 
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« With thee in gloomy deſarts let me dwell, 
„Where never human ſootſtep mark d the ground, 
© Thou light of life ! all darkneſs can ſt expel, 

* And ſcem a world with ſolitude around.” 


On the ſubject of the laſt quoted Perſian couplet of Jaumi, 
I muſt again introduce Tibullus, who has beautifully antici- 
pated the idea of a Mahometan paradiſe ; of which I believe 
the black-eyed Houries conſtitute the principal felicity, The 
Poet and the Prophet are alike rewarded with the ſmiles of 
beauty ; a celeſtial virgin receives into her boſom, the ardent 
Aſiatic, and Venus herſelf conducts the amorous Roman into 
the Elyſian bowers, 


«++ Sed me, quod facilis tenero ſum ſemper amori, 
lia Venus campos ducet in Elyhos*,” 


To return to the hiſtory of Joſeph, I ſhall mention one, 
among the various poems and romances that have been founded 
on it : a work, in the Engliſh language, which, as well as its 
author, is but little known, I mean the curious poem, Egypt's 
Favorite,” by Sir Francis Hubert, Knt, (printed in Duod, 
London, 1631.) It follows one, in the copy before me, by 


* Tibull, Lib, 4, Ele, 3. 4d miflalam, 
Bb z 
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the fame author, intitled, ** The Hiſtoric of Edward the 
« Second, ſumamed Carnarvon, one of our Engliſh kings, 
* together with the fatall down-fall,” &c. &c. printed in 
1629. This is not the place to preſent the reader with an ex- 
tract from the latter work, which is ingenious and intereſting. 
But the poem of * Egypt's Favorite,” is divided into four 
parts, via: 


++ Joſephus in Puteo ;—or, The Unfortunate Brother, 

«+ Joſephus in Gremio or, The Chaſte Courtier, 

++ Joſephus in Carcere or, The Innocent Priſoner, 

* Joſephus in Summo r, The Noble Favorite; 

Together with Old Ifracl's progreſs into the Land of 
« Goſhen,” 


As a ſpecimen of this extraordinary poem, I ſhall give a 
few lines from the ſecond part, in which Joſeph begins the 
account of his misfortunes, and the original cauſc of his impri- 
ſonment, alluded to in the Perſian couplets before quoted: 


XV. 

« My lady-miſtrefſe caſt an amorous eye 

+ Upun wy forme, which ber affections drew . 

„ Shce was Love's martyr, and in flames d. d frye, 

% But (like e womas) dd that love puilue, 
XVI. 

Wi and cunningly, Ac. tec, 
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And he thus begins the third part of his ſtory : 


« From hopes of court to horrors of a jayle, 
« From great reſpect, from friends, from wealth, from place 
« Unto a loathſome dungeon without bayle, 
* A wofull fall--yet this was Joſeph's caſe.” &c. 


Bor I ſhall conclude my obſervations on the Hiſtory of the 
Hebrew Patriarch, and cloſe this volume, by remarking, that the 
Perſian Romance, has altered many circumſtances, even from 
the Koran ; and that the cataſtrophe, in particular, of the he- 
roir es amorous ſchemes, ſo diſgraceful, according to the records 
of Moſes, and of Mohammed, is deſcribed by the poet Jami, as 
crowning her paſſion with ſucceſs, and uniting her in marriage 
with the object of her love. 


ben 
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SUCH are the obſervations on Perſian manu- 
ſcripts, which I promiſed to the reader, in the beginning of this 
work, with my own remarks, and the quotations from other 
writers, which 1 have profuſely ſcattered through it, in the 
form of ſhort and diſtin effays, hoping thereby, to relieve the 
reader, and diverſify, in ſome meaſure, the barren ſameneſs of 
my original ſubjet. The number of examples might have 
been augmented, and this volume ſwelled to a much greater 
bulk, by ſpecimens of highly ornamented manuſcripts ; but 
neither have I had leiſure for adding more, nor do ſuch addi- 
tions ſeem neceſſary ; for as I have already obſerved, the princi- 
ples of Perſian writing are exactly the ſame, whether the 
letters be formed with elegance and taſte, or ſcrawled with in- 
accuracy and diſregard of beauty. 

Svcn as it is, I preſent this Eſſay to the public ; but too 
conſcious of its manifold deſects, and of my own inability, 
from want of time to render it more correct ; let the indulgent 
reader receive it as a work, begun without any intention of 
publication, irregularly continued amid the duties and diſſipa- 
tions of a military life, and now, abruptly concluded, on the eve 
of embarkation for an hoſtile ſhore : I offer it, with the hope 
alone, that it may prove uſeful, till ſome other perſon ſhall. 
have improved on my plan, or framed a better, 

5 ArTis 
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Arran all, a few weeks ſtudy of good authors, and fre- 
quent tranſcribing from correct originals, will render this work, 
or any other of the ſame kind, unneceſſary ; but the induſtry 
of others, and our own wiſhes, will be vain, without applica- 
tion and perſeverance. 


London, 
September, 1795 


SINCE my return from the Continent, I have 
been induced to make ſome alterations, and to inſert a few 
quotations from books, printed during the preſent year, in the 
original manuſcript, which was cloſed, as the reader may have 
perceived, carly in the laſt, Before I finally diſmiſs it, I hall 
mention another circumſtance in the hiſtory of this work, be- 
cauſe, while ut points out the chief ſource of its faults, it may 
ſerve, perhaps, as an extenuation of them ; it is, that, until 
offered to the world in its preſent form, this Eflay has not fallen 
under the inſpection of any human eye but that of the author, 
Hap 
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Hap I ſolicited the aſſiſtance of thoſe among my friends, 
who were celebrated for eloquence, or diſtinguiſhed by profun- 
dity of learning, this work, might now, perhaps, boaſt of 
dition more refined, and be enriched with fragments of claſſi- 
cal erudition. But, when I conſidered, that, within the circle 
of my acquaintance, Oriental Literature had been but little cul- 
tivated, and the languages of Aſia almoſt totally unknown, I 
became apprehenſive that ſufficient attention might not be paid 
to the general deſign of my work, and that its chief object 
might be altogether forgotten, while one would reduce, and 
another add ; ſome adviſe total rejection of paſſages, and ſome 
ſuggeſt partial alteration, I therefore carly reſolved to 
charge myſelf alone with the burden of reſponſibility for all 
its faults ; and, as I ſhall ſubmit, without a murmur, to the 
correcting laſh of criticiſin, nor attempt to throw it from my- 
ſelf on others, ſo I indulge the hope of poſſeſſing, undivided, 
whatever recompenſe of approbation the public ſhall beſtow 
on one who has honeſtly endeavoured to pleaſe, and to in- 
ſtruct. 


A 


VOCABULARY 


WHICH OCCUR 


ARABIC AND PERSIAN WORDS 


IN THIS WORK. 


——̃— 

A. Aley-hi, to, or, upon him 

ATFAK, wiverſe, quarters of | Aal. Cop 
the world | Am, I am 

Afraſianb, a proper name Amber, ambergris, amber, 
Alion, charms, faſcination Aud. they are 
Aftanb, the ſun Andifhek, thoughts, anxiety 
Agleb, ſuperior, moſt part Anduh, grief, trouble, &c. 
Atoll, embrace, the boſom Aukaboor, ſpider 
Agur, or Gur, if | Annaho, on him, to him 
Aherimann, the Devil Ar, for Au, if 


Aimun, free, exempt 
A', or Ay, Oh! 1% 

Ajz, weak, imbecilluy 
Akber, mol great, powerſul 
Ak, reaſon, ſenſe | 
Akjer, in general, moſt part 
Al, Arab, article, © the 


| Arawvmy, reſt, repoſe 
Had, retire, Arab, Imper, 
Arzoo, defire, with 
Afhaumeey, a Eraught 
AA, tear 


A, 4 horle 
960 


Auſicl, cnamoured, perpler cd 


VOCABULARY, 


Aff, or Ef, he is, it is | Bad, the wind, Bade-e Subs, the 
Zephyr 
Bagdady, a perſon of Bagdad 


VOCABULARY. 


VOCABULARY, 


Deedeh, particip. ſeen, eye 
Deeve, a Daemon, Evil Spirit 
Deewanuneh, inſane, mad, fooliſh 
Der, in, upon, into, &c. 
Derd, affliction, grief 
Deriay, waves, ſea 
Dernng, delay, heſitation 
Def, the hand 
Dięur, other, elſe 
Dil, the heart 
Dilaraumy, reſt of the heart 
Dildar, poſſeſſing the heart, a 
miſtreſs 
Diſfereeb, deceiving the heart 
Dilruba, raviſhing the heart 
Diraz, long 
Doo, or Du, two 
Door, or Dur, far 
Del, the hand, a friend, miſtreſs 
Doftch, handful, a noſegay 
Dudur, fortune 
Dumbal, tail, track, veſtige, rere 
Dur, far 
Dur 4 dregs, ſediment 
Duwreegh, alas! 
Duruly, truth, ſincerity 
Duſe, à miſtreſs, a friend, 
Dyar, houſes, manſions 


E. 
Kaunte, that is 10 fay, viz. 
Ken, os adn, ti, Lena, here 


| Fereeb, deceiving 


Endam, form, ſtature, &c. 

Endifheh, fee Andiſheh 

EA, his, or hers, added to nouns, 
as Jemanl-eſh, his beauty 

El, or aft, he, ſhe, or # is. 


F. 
Fatha, an orthographical mark 
Femin, but from, &c. Arab. comp. 
of the particle of and mir, 
from, &c. 
Ferda, to-morrow 


Ferghend, ivy 
Feringy, European 
Ferifh, a bed, couch, cuſhion 
Feriflaeh, an angel, meſſenger 
Feyjet, grace, plenty 
Fermuden, or Firmuden, to com- 
mand, to ſay, &c, 
Fi, in 
Firaukh, abundant, large, &c. 
Pirzendeh, a Con, child, oftspring 
Foru, or Forw, down, below, K. 
Fuday, a ranſom, price 
Furzaunch, wiſe, learned, Kc. 
Full. Hull. behawr, ſpring, ſc uſon 
Futtah, victory. 


CG. 


| Galy, time, ot one time, pu- 


tunuty 


VOCABULARY, 


Geety, the world 
Gercheh, although 
Geſtty, a ſhip, a boat 
Ghebguby, neck, chin, jaw 
Ghemm, grief, trouble 
Ghemzeh, a glance, wink 
Ghi/l, an imaginary monſter 
Ghuncheh, a bud, roſe-bud 
Ghurret, Aurora, dawn 
Gueem, | may, ſay 
Guriften, or Gooriftun, to take, 
ſeize 
Goft, or C, he ſaid, ſpoke | 
Goftend, they ſaid, &c. | 


Cour, a gem, a jewel 
Gudeſltnn, or Guzaflitn, to paſs | 
by 
Guſtar, a ſpeech, a word | 
Gil, a roſe, a flower | 
Land, roſcwater | 
Cu, roſy checked | 
Gulendaun, roſy luc 
Guifhen, a roſe garden 
Gu/zar, a bcd of roſes 
Gumaridey, to compel, 12 gnath | 
the teeth, Kr. 
Cum, 4 doubt, Open 
Lunge, a irouture | 
Gurdaiiden; 10 cave 10 be done 


Cut fin, wo bas by, or eur 


H. 
Hail, terrible, dreadful, horrible 
Haram, forbidden 
Haſy!, gain, reſult, advantage 
Haul, condition, time, preſent 
Hedees or Hedys, news, ſtory, 
&c. 
Heech, none, no, never, not at all 
Hekavyer, fiory, narration 
Hekyke!, truth, reality 
Hem, together, with 
Hemi, like, as | 
Hemchumann, thus, in this manner 
Hemchunannk, in like manner as 
Hemel, or heme, all, every 
Hemidoon, fo, in like manner, 
always 
Hem Kanneh, of the ſame houſe 
living together 


| Hemrah, a companion 


Hemzad, born together, partners 


Ileus, or Hina, here, this place 
Her, every, all, both 


Her doo, both the one and the 


01} ſ 


11, VOY, lilken Huff 


M, @ defart 


Hema, mach, dignits 


Hind, India, Hindootun 


Huſh, wc landing, lone, reu!' 4: 


Cura, vanity, an idle foolith | Hui, « virgin of pared. 
ſay ing 4 


Hun, FOI Hoiu 


VOCABULARY, 


VOCABULARY, 


Khan, an inn, family, a table Kulaum, words, diſcourſe, ſpeech 
Khatemdaho, their ſeals, Arab Knmbed, a vault, arch, tower, 
Khar, a thorn &c. 

Khara, a hard ſtone Kumend, ſnare, nooſe 

Khater, diſpoſition, inclination 


Many, thou remaineſt, alſo the 

name of a famous painter 

Aſaun, a family eſtate 

Mannend, like, reſembling 

Mebad, let there not be 

Me ber, do not bear, ſupport 

Meh-roo, Moon-faced, lovely 

Mehejur, cut off, forſaken, ſepa- 
rated 

Mei, wine 

Meluunel, affliction, calamity 

Melaum, place, ſtation 

Meknddem, preceding, before, &c. 

Melal, grief, vexation 

Millet, the Locuſt 

Memkin, poſſible 

Memkin Nebwoed, could not poſſi- 
bly be 

Men, (Perf:) I, me, mine 

Men or Min, Arab: from, than 

Menzil, a manſion, reſidence 

Meftryk, the Eaft 

Maß, Egypt, Cairo | 

Meczkan, eye laſhes 

Milr, the Sun, a ſeal 

Mikend, he acts the part of, does, 
they do, make, Kc. | 


| 


| 


VOCABULARY, 


Minar, Minaur, a turret, column 

Miſt or Mi on, (Arab:) muſk 

Miroom, | go, I am 

Mill, equal to, like 

Mizend, ¶ Nubet,) he ſets the 
watch, &c. 

Moonis, companion 

Moder, locks, hair, ringlets 

Mubaruck, happy, proſperous 

Mugur, perhaps, unleſs 

Muhammed, Mahomet 

Muheyia, prepared, arranged 

Mulluk, an angel 

Mud, a man 

Muftkeen, muſky 

| Mylak, longing for, deſirous 

Muſt, muſk 

Maud, the throne 

Mutrib, a minſtrel, muſician 


going 


N, 
Na, negative, particle, prefixed, 
as, in 
Na-aumeed, hopeleſs, not hoping, 
Naim, gift, bleſſing 
Nakhah, picture, painter, &c. 
Nam, or Nawn, a name 


Mikeſty, thou lookeft, ditheveleſt | 


by 
Mala, intreats, withes for 
1 , tw drink 


Mikezw/ha, or Muell, paſle> | 


Nameh, « book, letter, hiſtory 

Nawleh, lamentation, murmurs, 
plaintive notes 

Nawuz, or Murer, firſt day of 

" Spring 
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Nazrauny, a Chriſtian 

Nazuk, graceful, lovely 
Nazuneen, graceful, elegant 
Nebuved, was not 

Neda, exclamation, clamour 
Nedarem, I hold not, &c. 
Nedaunem, I know not 
Nedeedeh, not ſeen 

Neerung, charms, ſpels 

Negahy, look, glance 

Nehaden, to place 

Nehen, A. we | 
Nel, not, alſo, place thou 

Nehy, you may place 
Nekhauhem, I do not with, aſk 
Nekhauhed, does not with, aſk 
Nekhet, ſmell, perfume 
Nekuned, they do not, make not, 
Neſhayed, it is not meet, fit 
Neſheenced, he heard not 

Nejret, ſplendor, beauty 

Niayed, does not come, go 
Nimet, benefits, bleſſings 
Niſeem, a gale, breeze 

Niheftun, to (it 

Niflki, Arabic, hand-writing 
Noah, a proper name 
Nooooz, the firſt day of Spring 
Nubehaw, the New Year, Spring 
Nubet, a turn, time, watch 
Nughmet, melody, muſic 

Nukku/, tradition, narration 


Numoodun, to ſhow 
Nutvann, it is impoſſible, cannot 
Nuxim, verſes, poetry. 


O. 
O, or Oee, he, ſhe, it, his, &c. 
Ora, to him, her, &c, him, it, &c. 
her 
Organoon, a muſical inſtrument 
Ottar, eſſence, perfume 


2 
Pa, or Panee, the foot 
Padir, father 
Padiſhah, or Padiſhaw, a king 
Paklavi, the ancient language of 
Perſia 
Pakeezech, fair, pure, lovely 
Paurech, or Pareh, à bit, piece, 
part 
Pechegann, infants, children 
Pedrudy Kirdun, to bid farewell 
Peer, old, an old man 
Peery, old age 
Peikur, the face, form, &c. 


Pei, before 


Pend, counſel, advice 

Pereeden, to fly in the air 

Perdeh, or Pordeh, à curtain, veil, 
hangings 

Pery, a fairy, ange! 


| Pe, after, then 


1 4 


Peſfy, many „ more, &c. 
Pickeeden,to t jſt, bend, involve 
Pidaw, openly, manifeſtly, &c. 
Piken, wide, ample 
Por, full 
Pordelidary, a chamberlain, or 
holder of the curtain 
Puhheedeh, clothed, covered 


VOCABULARY, 


Ruvan, running, flowing 
Ryakeen, odoriferous herbs 


8. 


Saaty, a while, ſpace of time 
Sabr, patience 
Sad, an hundred 

$4di, or Saadi, a poet's name 
Sag ler, a cup, goblet 

Salam, ſalutation, peace, ſafety 
— — make, — 


2 ſilvery, made of ſilver, 


Seemten, ſilver- bodied 

$eh, or Sul, three 

$Sehn, a corrt-yard, a ſquare 
$chra, a deſart 

Sehrauny, deſarts 0 

Sekhun, diſcourſe, words, Kc. 
Selſebeel, a celeſtial fountain 
$cneman, idols 

Sqpeed, white 

ger, the head, top, extremity, Cc 
Scranjaum, end, concluſion 
Serilieh, compounded, formed 
Schal, black 


| Sikander, Alexander 


VOCABULARY, 


Shady, gladneſs, joy 

Shah, or Shaw, a king 

Saar, poetry, verſe 

S$hah-ver, royal, belonging to, or 
like a king 

Shaikkh, an elder, a chief 

Slate, a tender branch 

Sheb, night 

Sheh, for Shak, a king 

Shehed, honey 

Sheher, a city 

Shekhefteh, broken 

Shekwr, ſugar 

Shemda, a candle, taper, &c. 

Sheneeden, to hear 

Sheraub, wine, ſherbet, li- 
quor 

Shimfhad, the box tree 

$hirawz, a famous city 

Shireen, (ſweet, pleaſant 

Shraub, wine, liquor 

Hud, was, hc, ſhe, it was, 
Kc. 

Shudun, to be 

Shuky, mirth, jollity 

Score, towards 

$60z, burning, tormenting 

Swim, the third 

Sultan, prince, ſultan 

Su/ub, plundered, deſtroyed 

$wuh, peace, concord 

Suw-waw, horſeman, riding 


L 

Ta, that, until, in order that 
Tabaun, bright, ſhining 

Takk, a throne 
Tut, hanging, the Perſian hand 

writing 

Tawk, power, ſtrength 

Teer, an arrow, the Tigris 
| Temaſha, ſhow, entertainment 
Temaum, intire, whole, complete 
Ten, the budy 

Trulla, alone 

Tenk, narrow, barrcn 

Tera, oblique caſe of too, thou 
Teſlym, ſaluting, granting 

Too or th, thou, you, thine 
Toockeh, turning, converſion 
Tubad, nature, genius, diſpoſition 
Tulby, thou ſeekeſt, from 
Tulbeedun, to ſeek 
| Twb Kirdun, to feck 
Turkaun, turks, beautiſul perſons 
Turrel, ring\lets, locks, &c. 


_— 
Va, Vaw, Ve, Waw, U, and 

' Var, added to nouns, denotes 
| dGmilitude, as Perimvar, like © 
fairy 

eh, but 

Uſfety, lamiliarny, loc ity 

Un, lite 

Dd: 
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w 


Walid, parent, progenitor 
Wallak, by Gop ! oh Gop ! 


Y. 
Va Arab: oh! ho! 


Va, Pers: or 

Yabed, may find, from 

Vaſten, to find 

Var, a friend, a miſtreſs 

Vehoody, a Jew 

Vel leby, one night 

Vety, one, a ſintzle one 
lix 


YA, mirth, joy 
Yunaniaun, lonians, Greeks 


Zoormund, powerful, ſtrong 
Zubauny 


Z. 

_ hermitage, cell-cloy- 
er 

Ze, for Az, from, of, &c. 


Zeeba, elegant, graceful, &c. 
Zeer, under 


Zemeen, ground, country, land 


Zendaun, a priſon 
Zendeh-am, I am alive 
Zendegy, exiſtence, life 
Zehreh, Venus 
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